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SITIE/RITINE 


MONG non-advertisers, the house 
of N. W. Ayer & Son has 
developed many notable be- 
ginners. We have naturally 

attracted the business of other highly 

organized and successful leaders in 
their lines because our methods are 
conservative, careful and sane. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, pro- 
prietors of Listerine—which is gen- 
erally known and generally used— 
recently decided that their great 
business had been developed to a 
point where good advertising could 
be utilized for selling a good article. 
They turned to an advertising 
agency whose organization and 
business standards were of a kind 
with theirs. 
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VV 7 HEN the Advertising 
J Audit Association 
audit THE IRON 

AGE mailing list, they 

will find over 90% of the 


subscriptions in firm names, 


(, The audit will prove what we have always 
claimed—that THE IRON AGE is read by 
the executives in these firms—the real buying 
power—the men who manage the business and 
are responsible for net results, and who naturally 


buy the Machinery, Machine Tools and other 


equipment required. 


If you want to buy 
“ Audit Proof” circula- 
tion, we will give you 
any information you may 
desire. 


The Iron Age 


239 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





David Williams Co. 
Publishers 


METAL WORKER Oe 


BUILDING AGE 
© All members of the 
American Audit Asso- 
ciation and Bureau of 


Verified Circulation. 
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Part Inspiration Plays in an Adver- 
tising Success 


The Interesting Particulars About “Domes of Silence” 


By Thomas Russell 


Incorporated Advertisement Consultant, London, Eng. 


MATEUR critics believe that 
a good trade name can, by it- 
| self, lead to success in advertising. 
| They are right in thinking aa in- 
| spired name one of the greatest 
‘advertising assets: but it needs 
brains to use as well as invent it. 
Names have won victory through 
"their own intrinsic merit; others 
have only been successful because 
tightly used; and some _ good 
' names have failed altogether be- 
| cause the inventor did not know 
| how to use his own inspiration. 
' Names like Thermos, Multigraph, 
Regal, Mobiloil, Kodak, Vaseline, 
Yale (lock), Arrow (collar), 
| Mazda, Lotus (shoes), which look 
like inspirations, have succeeded 
because they were largely and 
well advertised, not because of in- 
trinsic merit. Names like Tab- 
loid, Oxo (beef extract), Ther- 
| mos, Multigraph, Regal (shoes), 
Mobiloil, have descriptive and sug- 
gestive quality and directly. con- 
tribute to the success of a cam- 
paign; but no one can say that 
Kodak cameras would have suc- 
ceeded any worse if they had been 
called Esma Cameras, or that few- 
er locks or collars could have been 
sold as Troy Locks or Troy Col- 
lars than as Yale Locks and Ar- 
row Collars. The big successes 
directly traceable to a right name 
are not so numerous as the public 
thinks; and the best name in the 
world has no fortune in it unless 
the owner. knows how to use his 
advantage. 
I take some credit for not quo- 


ting the late William Shakespeare 
in a remark about names and 
roses. 

The foregoing remarks (except 
the final boast) are illustrated by 
the history of a very successful 
little business in this country. A 
few years ago someone invented 
invisible casters. These are really 
lens-shaped bits of nickel, rather 
larger than the coin of that name, 
with three little spikes stamped up 
from the edges. You turn a chair 
upside down, put a little caster on 
the middle of each leg, hit it a 
gentle whack with a hammer, and 
have thus equipped the chair with 
a power of gliding as silently as a 
snake over any sort of carpet or 
floor covering. The invention is 
simplicity itself. It is free from 
the unsightliness of ordinary, cas- 
ers and, moreover, a heavy piece 
of furniture can be shoved about 
in any direction without trouble, 
whereas with an ordinary wheel 
caster there is a difficulty unless 
the casters all happen to be point- 
ing the same way. A heavy thing 
like a wardrobe or a bookcase can 
be fitted with the invisible casters 
by simply lifting each corner in 
turn, slipping the caster under- 
neath and letting go. The weight 
of the furniture attaches the in- 
vention. 

THE FIRST NAME GIVEN 

“Invisible Casters” sounds a 
good enough name for these 
things, but the proprietor of them 
registered the trade-mark, “Pall 
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Mall Invisible Casters.” Later the 
elegant addition of “Pall Mall” 
was dropped. With or without it 
the casters had no outstanding 
success. Then one day the pro- 
prietor, H. M. Alleyn, had an in- 
spiration. The casters were little 
domes. Their merit was to make 
things move noiselessly. In some 
convolution of his brain occurred 
the combination, “Domes of Si- 
ience.” Like the famous Greek 
philosopher who jumped out of 
his bath and said, “By thunder, I 
have found it,” Mr. Alleyn knew 
he was on to a good thing, and he 
was: for he has sold 25,517,812 
“Domes of Silence’ since he 
thought of the name. 

But was it the name that did 
the trick, or only the heavy ad- 
vertising behind it? Or was it 
some third factor? 

Undoubtedly the name contrib- 
uted. Undoubtedly the advertis- 
ing won success—but not by its 
weight, for in the five years from 
1909-1913 only a paltry $80,000 has 
been spent, and “Domes of Si- 
lence” are a household word 
throughout Britain and her colo- 
nies. 

No, it was not ‘the name alone, 
or the money alone. It was a 
highly ingenious use of the money. 
The advertising (conducted by 
Mr. P. Garfield Blake, now a 
member of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Advertisement Consult- 
ants) has had a considerable ele- 
ment of subtlety in it. One of the 
Alleyn-Blake dodges is to make 
mistakes—on purpose. An under- 
ground railway card contained the 
sentence : 

“FOR HEAVY FURNITURE PLACE THE 

‘DOMES’ UNDER THE 4 

THE CORNERS, THEY FIX THEMSELVES. 

Over this was printed in red 
“Erratum.” “There is a mistake 
in one of these paragraphs; can 
you see it?” 

I have repeatedly shown a col- 
ored slide of this advertisement in 
my public lectures, and never once 
has any of the audiences succeed- 
ed in spotting the fact that the 
“the” is repeated. Thousands of 
letters were . received by the 
“Domes of Silence” people, point- 
ing out that the stop after “cor- 
ners” should have been a colon in- 


INK 


stead of a comma. Fe 
noticed the repeated “the” - 
One of the early advertisements 
contains the sentence, “Make your 
furniture move as easily and g.! 
tently as a snake gliding through 
the jungle.” I remember that this 
sentence always stuck in my gip 
zard on account of its bad syntax 
But that was the Alleyn-Blake 
idea: they had deliberately writ. 
ten “gliding” instead of “glides” 
in order that it might stick jn the 
gizzard of me and similar people, 
It was done to detain attention 
and thus increase the value of the 
copy. Printers’ INK recently con. 
tained an article on making mis. 
takes pay a dividend, but this is 
rather an unusual way of doingit! 


FIVE-COLOR ADS IN THE PROGRAMME 


“Domes of Silence” are one of 
the very rare things in my expe 
ricnce successfully advertised by 
means of theatre programmes, 
But like most traditions of ordi- 
nary experience, this advertising 
was done with a difference. In 
place of an advertisement amongst 
the whiskies and cigars and choc- 
olates sold at the bar of the the- 
atre, with which theatre pro- 
grammes are ordinarily crammed, 
the “Domes of Silence” people 
used a large inset in five colors. 
This was inserted in theatre pro- 
grammes and in monthly maga- 
zines. It called for a direct re- 
sponse and got it—for a time. But 
the experience of the company has 
been that every advertising me- 
dium employed gradually exhaust- 
ed its own usefulness. In other 
words, the ordinary doctrine of 
cumulative value in advertising 
seems to be contradicted. Some 
of the devices used have had the 
air of being extravagant for 4 
small advertiser. But then, owing 
to the admirable conduct of the 
campaign, “Domes of Silence 
never figured as a small adver- 
tiser. ; 

Everybody, I think, believes the 
expenditure to be much larget 
than it really was. One bold a¢- 
vertisement was a humorous Cat 
toon of a workingman who had 
“Bought these ‘ere ‘Domes of St 
lence’.” “What for?” asks his 
friend, and the answer is, “To pit 
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After Production 
—Distribution 


That’s the problem every manufacturer 
has to face. One mighty aid to its solution 
is the right kind of advertising in the right 
kind of medium. 


What is the right kind of medium? 
When your product is one that can be 
bought by the buyer for the family—the 
woman—that question answers itself. 


The publications that interest her are 
your natural selection. 


The Butterick Trio (The Delineator, 
The Designer and The Woman’s Maga- 
zine) deals authoritatively with every 
subject on which women are constantly 
seeking information. This gives the 
Trio an influence in hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes that makes it a powerful 
advertising medium for any product a ° 
woman can purchase for herself and 
others. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Average Monthly Net 
Circulation Guaranteed 


James A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 
Western Adv. Mgr. Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
lst National Bank Bldg., Butterick Building, 
Chicago; Ill. New York. 
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on the Missus.” This first ap- 
peared as a joke picture in Lon- 
don Opinion. No one imagined 
for an instant that it could do 
“Domes of Silence” any good, but 
the proprietors thought otherwise, 
and they immediately purchased 
the copyright and took the whole 
front page of the London Daily 
Mail for an enlarged reproduc- 
tion, with an offer of £10 for the 
best answering sketch depicting 
the ladies’ point of view. Not a 
word about furniture. Not a 
word of what “Domes of Silence” 
really were. Condemnations 
poured in from all sides, but fur- 
ther publication of the cartoon 
showed that the joke had been no 
mistake: and so did the sales 
book. Thousands of answering 
sketches were volunteered, and 
the sales steadily climbed. 

Another: advertisement which 
had a good effect was the follow- 
ing: 

CAN YOU DO THIS? 

Can you make three of the “Domes” 
stand one on top of the other? Two 
are easily arranged, but not three. A 
certain Peer on being challenged suc- 
ceeded at his first attempt, but the 
patentee has never since seen the feat 
repeated, though often attempted. 


he trick is, however, purely a mat- 
ter of steadiness of hand. 


Of course the success of these 
blind advertisements says a good 
deal for the value of the name 
“Domes of Silence.” The mean- 
ing of it had caught on in the 
public mind so thoroughly that no 
descriptive matter was needed. Of 
course this would not have been 
the case if there had not been a 
good deal of advertising simul- 
taneously current which did de- 
scribe the invention. There was 
not, nor was it needed, for the 
wise educated the ignorant. 

“Domes. of Silence” is an alto- 
gether exceptional and unusual 
piece of commercial history. It 
would be easy to riddle the ad- 
vertising with criticism. It would 
be easy for anyone who knows 
the commercial history of the 
thing to show that trade distribu- 
tion ought to have been better ta- 
ken care of. Very little trade- 
paper advertising was used, and 
relatively little care taken to put 
the goods into hardware stores 
and furniture warehouses. Public 


demand took care of the trade op. 
ganization. In such cases it js 
usual to say that the public a¢ 
vertising could have been done 
more economically if trade Organ- 
ization had been employed to 
smooth the path of the goods ty 
the consumer. But considering 
the success of the proposition on 
the highly moderate advertising 
outlay, I should say that it would 
take a rash man to believe that he 
could have done the trick with 
less money. 

The same people have scored 
equal success with even less cost 
with another article—Plantoids 
These are little pellets of fertilj. 
zer for amateur gardeners, and in 
a future article I hope to tell the 
history of them. 


An Old “Pure Shoe” Law 


Advertising was the subject of a 
number of papers read to the members 
of the Philadelphia Shoe Retailers’ As. 
sociation at their monthly meeting in 
the Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, last 
week, ‘The papers were read by Albert 
Forster, David Strumpff, Frank I 
Reiszner and C. O. Hoffman. j 

That the progress in shoe manufac. 
turing in recent years has come with the 
invention of modern shoe manufactur. 
ing equipment was contended by Major 
Charles S. Cahill, of Boston, advertis 
ing manager of the United Shoe Ma 
chinery Company, who lectured for his 
company on the progress of shoemak- 
ing. He read laws put into effect in 
Pennsylvania in 1720 which compelled 
manufacturers to use only the best of 
leather in their product and prevented 
them from charging more than six 
shillings and sixpence for men’s shoes 
and five shillings for women’s shoes, 
Following his lecture motion pictures 
were thrown on the screen il!ustrating 
the styles and the slow work of the 
shoemaker in the old days and the rapid 
and finished work of to-day. with the 
modern machinery. 

Another address was made by John 
J. Gillespie, also of Boston, who spoke 
of the early interests in common be: 
tween that city and Philadelphia through 
Franklin’s removal and the common i 
terests of to-day through the growing 
shoe manufacturing industry of Phila- 
delphia and the extensive manufactur: 
ing in Eastern Massachusetts. 


‘“Timken’s’ New Art Editor 


Tom Neilson, formerly a cartoonist 
and commercial artist of Glasgow, Scot 
land, and New York, has been appoint: 
ed art editor of the Timken Magasin 
to succeed Scharon, resigned. 
The Timken Magazine is published by 
the advertising department of 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company. 
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What is Your Opinion 
of an Advertising Agency? 


as just a hopper from 

which copy and art 
work are delivered—as a 
mere link between adver- 
tiser and publisher? 


D: YOU THINK of it 


Or, do you think of an 
agency as a sales force with 
which you may work to- 
ward the practical solution 
of distribution problems? 


Do you think of an agency 
as an organization having 
the ability and the inclina- 
tion to render valuable aid 
in developing real selling 
plans—increasing the effi- 
ciency and decreasing the 
cost of production—stimu- 
lating road men, retail deal- 
ers and jobbers—perform- 
ing the dozen and one du- 
ties that advertising agen- 
cies have not always per- 
formed? 


Does your opinion of an 
advertising agency limit it 


to “consumer influence’— 
to the old notion that all 
one had to do to win suc- 
cess was to create a de- 
mand by means of pictures 
and type? 


HE Taylor-Critch- 
I field Company sees in 
advertising a field of 
opportunity as broad and 
deep as business itself. We 
regard good copy, good art 
work, good media, as neces- 
sary elements to victory in 
distribution, but as elements 
only. 


The whole of agency en- 
deavor must show a com- 
pleteness of service em- 
bracing every detail of a 
sales campaign—methods of 
making, methods of selling, 
co-operation of all sales 
factors, follow-up, local and 
general conditions, trade- 
mark protection, copy, illus- 
trations, media. 


In this organization are 
men and women who have 
learned these branches of 
service in the School of Ex- 
perience.. They are at your 
bidding—and it is sure that 
their first investigations will 
be made to determine what 
your manufacturing and 
distributing possibilities are, 
rather than what your in- 
clinations for spending 
money are. 


We seek to serve those who appreciate basic serv- 


ice—fundamental service—sincere service. 


Please 


ask for a free copy of “SINCERITY FIRST” 


The Taylor-Critchfield Company 


DETROIT 
FORD BLDG. 


CHICAGO 
BROOKS BLDG. 


NEW YORK 
FLATIRON BLDG. 
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Advertising As the Sales- 


men’s Assistant 


An Attempt to Put Advertising in 


the Right Relationship to the 
Rest of the Sales Scheme—Adver- 
tising by Itself Should Not Be 
Expected to Bring the Order— 
The Sales View-point 


By O. C. Harn 


Of the National Lead Company, New 
fork 


Yor . 
ITH all the reams that have 
been written on the subject 


of advertising and salesmanship in 
recent years the true and practi- 
cal relationship which exists be- 


tween 


selling and advertising 


seems to me to be very hazily un- 
derstood. 


You hear much about advertis- 


ing being simply salesmanship on 


paper. 
a small percentage of cases. 


Yet that is true only in 
The 


percentage is almost as small as 
it is in the cases where salesman- 


ship is 


merely advertising by 


word of mouth. 


advertisers. 


Some salesmen are pretty good 
But if they were ad- 


vertisers only, even if they ad- 
vertised the house and its goods, 
their batting average would not 
be high enough to keep them in 
the game, 


A salesman may advertise but 


he is not then performing the 
function of salesmanship. And so 
advertising may sometimes sell 
goods but in such cases it is per- 


forming an extra duty. 


Adver- 


tising has its place in the selling 
scheme, but it is only in excep- 
tional cases that it is salesmanship 
or partakes of the essential func- 
tions of salesmanship. 


The salesman must get orders. 


The factory can’t run without or- 


ders. 
out orders. 


The ghost can't walk with- 
In business orders 


are heaven’s first law! 


ADVERTISING NOT AN ORDER BRINGER 


But advertising except in a 


small minority of cases does not 


bring orders. 


If any advertising 


manager thinks so, don’t mind 
him. He is either in the mail-or- 
der business, in which case he is 


right, but is in 


that minority 


which we have already exe 
or he is stuck on himself, in whit 
case his eyes are swelled shut 

The trouble is most of the 
things that are written about a4. 
vertising are penned by men why 
seem to want to prove that adver. 
tising is the Alpha and Omega of 
business. They are not willing to 
admit that there is anything to the 
game but the pitching—not eye, 
when the center-fielder prevents, 
home-run by grabbing the~sphere 
off the fence. 

But there are a lot of salesmen 
and sales managers who wear 
blinders, too. They can’t see any. 
thing in advertising except a lo 
of money wasted which could have 
been put to much better use. The 
sales manager would like to have 
it to add some more salesmen to 
his force; the salesman would like 
to see it added to his salary! 

Let’s get the blinders off! The 
advertising manager and his copy 
men; the sales manager and his 
salesmen will all travel better. 
The big “I” is a bad thing but the 
squint eye is worse. 

Jealousy is a mighty foolish 
thing to have around a business 
house, however spicy it may make 
a love affair. And any inclination 
to begrudge credit to another part 
of the team is too nearly akin to 
jealousy to be tolerated. 

You have already guessed that 
I believe that both advertising and 
salesmanship are necessary to most 
modern businesses, and that, asa 
rule, advertising and selling are 
not one and the same thing. What 
their relation is I can make clearer 
by an illustration than by a def- 
nition. You know the old master 
sculptors used to have students in 
their studios and these students 
were assistants as well. Whena 
big work was undertaken by the 
master he would not waste his 
time doing the rough-hewing, but 
would indicate to his skilful as- 
sistants how he wanted the block 
of marble cut. At the stage 
where the statue required 
hand of the master, the mastet- 
artist took up the task and 
brought the thing to. its succes 
ful conclusion. Doubtless Shake- 
speare had this in mind when 
said: “There is a divinity. that 
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There is something inspiring in a 
fight between two great battleships, something sinister 
in the movements of the long, lean torpedo boats 
and destroyers; that, fighting in the dark, steal upon the 
enemy unawares. “The Light Cavalry of the Sea” 
is what Lieutenant-Commander D. Pratt Mannix 
calls them in his most interesting article in the May 
Scribner’s describing the work of torpedo boats 
in warfare. This story, Col. Roosevelt's “Jaguar 
Hunt on the Taquary”; “When Prince Came Home” 
aremarkable story of the Hudson's Bay Country ; “Oc- 
cupation” another story of Peter Sanders, retired gamb- 
ler, are only a few of the features showing clearly 
why Scnbner’s maintains 
its place as the leading 
high-grade magazine. 
More advertisers are 
taking advantage of the 
Scribner service every 
month. 
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shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will.” 

Advertising does the prelimin- 
ary work; the salesman finishes 
it. ' 
Let me use another illustration. 
A lawyer who has risen by legal 
and business ability to be the head 
of one Of those big modern firms 
does not work up the prelimina- 
ries of a case. Papers are pre- 
pared, evidence secured, cases 
examined and the results placed 
before the master mind. He 
takes all these things and uses 
them to win the case. 

The assistants could not corre- 
late the material in the masterly 
way the head of the firm does, 
nor use it with such telling effect, 
but they do the preliminary work 
as well as he could and, because 
of their lower earning power, at 
much less cost. 

There’s the whole thing in a 
nutshell. To get the thing done 
right at the least cost. 


ADVERTISING AS A SAVER OF SALES- 
MEN 


There are some parts of the 
selling job that advertising can 
do as well as a salesman, and at 
less cost. Therefore, we use ad- 
vertising. There are some things 
that advertising can’t do but a 
salesman can. Therefore, if we 
are wise, we save the salesman 
for the part of the job which ad- 
vertising cannot do. 

In certain kinds of mail-order 
advertising the advertisement is 
salesman as well as advertisement. 
If I advertise : “Send me $5.00 and 
I’ll send you this beautiful book,” 
there can be no doubt that the 
advertisement sells as well as ad- 
vertises. If I advertise: “Send 
for my catalogue showing my 
complete line of cloaks and suits,” 
the advertisement is no longer the 
salesman. It is up to the cata- 
logue to do the selling. 

If I advertise: “For sale by 
your dealer,” then the dealer has 
to make the sale, and the adver- 
tisement is by this time quite a 
long way from being “salesman- 
ship on paper.” 

Then what specifically is the 
function of advertising in the 
selling of goods through the 
trade? 


_ Clearly it is to prepare the way 
ior the salesman, to plough th 
ground, to make it possible for 
him to work faster. In a word j 
helps the salesman to multiply 
himself, 

Let me _ illustrate again, ['p 
great for illustration, being an ad. 
vertising man. 

A young man, whom many of 
PRINTERS’ INK’s readers know 
well, was traveling for a company 
in the Middle West. One day ke 
went to the president of the com. 
pany, and said: “I’m not getting 
any more money than I should, 
and yet I’m costing the house too 
much.” 

This rather startled his boss 
who replied: “Let’s.hear how,” 

“Well,” explained the salesman, 
“I have been keeping some rec. 
ords and I find that I spend two- 
thirds of my time explaining to 
my prospects who I am, who my 
house is, and that our products 
are really worth hearing about. 
It takes me too long to prepare 
the way for my real business, 


closing the deal—getting -the or- 
der.” 

The president understood, for 
it was a new company and he 
realized that the trade did not 
know the house or its goods, 


“Have you a_ remedy?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, do my preliminary work 
for me by telling all this story 
about who we are in the trade 
papers. Make them familiar with 
our name and the lines we make. 
Give them in a general way what 
our claims are.” 


USE OF ADVERTISING AS SALESMAN 
ASSISTANT 


The salesman’s advice was fol- 
lowed and not only he but all the 
salesmen of the company found 
their efficiency increased. mafy 
fold. Thereafter they could cut 
out many of the preliminaries and 
plunge into the essentials. They 
could dispense with generalities 
and get down to particulars. 
to their own gratification and the 
profit’ of the house. : 

This is my idea of the relation 
between salesmanship and adver- 
tising in most businesses I know 
about. : 

Now if advertising is simply the 
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salesman’s assistant, what a re- 
sponsibility rests upon the sales- 
man to make the most of it! 

Supposing a salesman with an 
extraordinary gift for influencing 
men should discover that he could 
sell all his prospects in a town at 
once, if he could get them to- 
gether just as well as by taking 
them singly. Supposing the house, 
on learning this fact, should pro- 
yide this extraordinary salesman 
with several pairs of legs—young 
men who could go out and round 
the buyers up. Wouldn't that 
salesman be inefficient, would he 
not fall short of his possibilities, 
if he should insist on doing the 
work of the messenger boys? 

Carnegie ascribes his success 
to his ability to get men to do his 
work better than he could do it 
himself. In most cases our mod- 
esty is so anemic that it cannot 
stand the strain of making a simi- 
lar confession. We can’t admit 
that anyone else could do the 
thing as well as we could. But 
every business man knows that if 
he is to make a big success he 
must learn in some way or other 
to -multiply himself. So the 
salesman must learn to multiply 
himself; to use every possible 
assistance which is thrown in his 
way, or which he can dig up. 
The better the salesman the more 
he needs assistance, because the 
bigger man he is the more valu- 
able is his time. I heard of an 
up-to-date preacher the other day 
who had just awakened to the 
fact that a $5,000 pastor ought 
not to spend time writing and 
stamping letters which a $15 a 
week girl could do as well or 
better than he could. 
_ Let us get the same perspective 
in. our selling. The salesman 
who uses his company’s advertis- 
ing is bound to be more pro- 
ductive than the man who ignores 
it or who thinks it is a general, 
impersonal thing, useful mainly 
for the aggrandizement of the 
house, but of little benefit in ac- 
tually selling the goods. 

One of our Southwestern men 
came into my office on his last 
vacation trip East, and _ while 


' there received a letter from his 


branch sales manager, saying he 


‘If it is a boy, direct him. 


stood second on the monthly 
honor list for sales made. He 
was naturally pleased and he 
burst out enthusiastically: “I 
never could have done it if it had 
not been for the advertising you 
are giving us.” 

You see he had made personal 
use of what had been provided. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine 
salesmen for several years have 
been making up an advertising 
fund out of their own pockets to 
be spent by their advertising de- 
partment, in addition to the large 
sum the company spends. They 
are working on commission and 
they have found they can make 
more money with the advertising 
than without it. And yet the 
adding machine is one of the best 
illustrations of the kind of thing 
which can’t be sold by advertis- 
ing. It requires the personal 
salesman, 


A MESSAGE TO SALESMEN 


My message to the salesman, 
then, is to seize on anything 
which can be made to work for 
you. 

If it is a machine, work it. 
If. it 
is a two-cent stamp which will 
carry a letter to a man you can't 
see immediately, lick it and send 
it on. If.it is your company’s 
magazine or newspaper advertise- 
ments see that your dealers read 
them and get the full import of 
them. If it is your company’s 
literature, put it where it will 
work. Persuade people to read 
it. The same piece of printed 
matter often brings results in one 
salesman’s district when it never 
makes a ripple elsewhere. To 
use it properly often takes as 
much ingenuity as to prepare it. 

“Make your dollar work for 
you!” cries the investment pro- 
moter. “Make everything work 
for you,” says the salesman who 
has tried it, “and you will have 
more dollars to set to work.” 

In harmony with this sugges- 
tion, the advertising man should 
forget the glib words of the epi- 
gram makers that “advertising is 
salesmanship on papet” and re- 
member that it is, in a big ma- 
jority of cases, a helper to the 
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salesman, not the salesman him- 
self. In other words, put into 
the advertisement all the persua- 
sive power at your command, but 
don’t stop with the advertisement, 
thinking you have been creating 
a salesman. If you do you will 
wake up later to find it was no 
salesman at all. See that the ad- 
vertisement is followed up prop- 
erly with letters perhaps, with 
booklets perhaps, but especially 
by the closely co-ordinated ef- 
forts of real salesmen. Those 
salesmen may be your company’s 
men or dealers—most likely both. 

Therefore prepare your whole 
advertising campaign with the 
idea uppermost that the printed 
advertisements must be a help to 
salesmen or the advertisements 
will be a failure. Also that you 
must induce salesmen to use them 
and work in harmony with them 
or much of their potential power 
will never be developed. 


One Burden Parcel Post Has 
Brought Manufacturers 


Indicating that the improved service 
to retailers made possible by the parcel 
post is proving an expensive burden, 
one of the leading farm implement man- 
ufacturing concerns announces _ that 
hereafter a charge of five cents will be 
made on repair parts shipped by parcel 
post. : 
It is explained that the fostal authori- 
ties now require all metal parts to be 
wrapped in heavy paper or placed in 
sacks, thus adding an expense not in- 
curred in shipping by express. The 
company states that the parcel post has 
thrown an additional expense on the 
manufacturers amounting to many 
thousands of dollars annually, but it 
is said that even with the charge for 
packing, the cost to dealers will be 
less in most cases than if shipment were 
made by express. 


McAlpin, “Today’s” Repre- 
sentative 


Kenneth D. McAlpin has been ap- 
pointed a representative for Today's 
Magazine. He was formerly with the 
American Sunday Monthly Magazine, 
the Curtis Publishing Company and the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Graver Makes “Practical Engi- 
neer” Connection 


M. S. Graver. who has been conduct- 
ing an advertising and sales service in 
Lancaster, Pa., will remove to Chicago 
June 1, where he will become circula- 
tion manager for the Practical Engineer. 


INK 
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New Campaign for “Kyanize’ 
_The new campaign of th 
Varnish Company a Kyanize ae 
“— S oounecead with a “Clean-Up, 
aint- an ive-Up” i 
and white. p emblem ia: iy 

e copy is given a seaso 

by being Musteated with things ae 
of spring, One piece headed « Oices 
of Spring” shows a robin standing on a 
can of Kyanize singing. The message 
is that when the robin comes it’s tim 
to think of Kyanize. Another feature 
of the campaign was a “Ten Days’ Free 
Offer.” Anyone who would cut out 
the advertisement and take it to an 
dealer named in the advertisement, 
within ten days from the time the ad 
appeared, would receive a full 15-cent 
can, enough to refinish a chair or put a 
border on a small room, provided a ten- 
cent brush was bought from the dealer 
If after using Kyanize the purchaser 
was not satisfied she was privileged to 
take = omety can — to the dealer 
any time and receive the ten ce i 
for the brush. —e 


’ 


Goes “Grand Prix” One Better 


MaApPLewoop MILts 


Fatt River, Mass., April 17, 1914, 
Editor of Painreas’ Ine: } 

I was much amused by Mr. E. C 
Tart’s definition of a “Grand Prix,” in 
current issue of Printers’ Ink. 

The term “Grand Prix” first ap 
peared in American_advertising follow 
ing the Universal Exposition of Paris, 
in 1889. 

“Grand Prix” merely means “first 
prize.” There is a higher award than 
the “Grand Prix,” and that is “Hors 
Concours’—which might possibly be 
construed to mean “better than the 
best,’’ since the literal translation of 
this expression is “above competition.” 

C. E, A. Howmgs, 
Advertising Manager, former Adv. 
Mer. G'‘obe Auto Exporters, Paris, 
France. 


Package Inserts Used for 
“Pro-phy-lac-tic” 
; Mfg. 
Florence, Mass., which makes the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, is maintaining 
interest in its product after it has been 
purchased by enclosing two coupons in 


The Florence Company, 


each box sold to the consumer. One 
coupon, when properly signed, secures 
a free book on teeth and tooth brushes, 
and when accompanied by 20 cents se 
cures a nickel-plated tooth-brush holder 
for travelers. 

The other coupon is printed in colors 
and illustrated with a picture of “Miss 
Florence—The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth- 
Brush Girl,” and _ will secure the 
portrait of “Miss Florence” when at 
companied by the ten cents in stamps. 

hus in each package which goes into 
the home of the consumer are three de 
vices to maintain the interest of the 
consumer. 
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Agents Hear About Religious 


Press , 

ighty-odd members and guests 
ah ; “<4 York Advertising Agents’ 
Association who sat down together at 
the Aldine Club, April 16, on. the oc- 
cason of the first open meeting ever 
held by the association, heard facts 
cited by several speakers to prove that 
religion was reasserting its power over 
men and that the religious press must 
in consequence increase in influence. 
Instances were also given showing re- 
su'ts from advertising in these mediums. 
The evening was, in_ fact, devoted to 
the religious press). H. K. Hannah act- 
ed as toastmaster and introduced Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, of Brooklyn; Dr. 
Howard A. Bridgman, of Boston, editor 
of the Congregationalist; J. F. Jacobs, 
of the Religious Press Advertising Syn- 
dicate, Clinton, C.; and T. A. Daly, 
the poet, manager of the Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times, Philadelphia. Dr. Boyn- 
ton predicted the coming of a mignty 
wave of religion. Representatives of a 
dozen religious journals were present. 


New England Summer Travel 
Advertising 


The Cowen Company, New York and 
Boston, is again handling the summer 
travel advertising for the New Eng- 
land lines, composed of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, the 
Boston & Maine, and the Maine Cen- 
tral. 

The copy begins to run in April in 
150 newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. The plan of the campaign is simi- 
lar to that of the past two years. 


Manning Succeeds Balmer 


Walter W. Manning has resigned as 
advertising director of the McClure 
Publications, Inc., to succeed Thomas 
Balmer as advertising director of 
Woman’s World, with headquarters in 
New York. 

Before becoming advertising director 
of the McClure Publications, Mr. Man- 
ning was advertising manager of the 
Ladies’ World. 


Hupp Newspaper Campaign 


The Hupp Motor Company is about 
to begin an extensive newspaper cam- 
paign which, it is said, will be the back- 


bone of its 1914 advertising. The com- 
pany’s traveling representatives recently 
spent a week at the factory acquiring 
information regarding the spring selling 
campaign. 


To Advertise Haas Fabrics 


_ the advertising of Haas Bros., New 
ork, importers of dress fabrics, will 

handled hereafter by the Heller- 
Barnham Agency, Newark, N. J. Th 
list. of mediums includes fashion and 
class publications, 


Packard’s Prosperous Sales 
Record 


Sales of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany for the seven months to April 1 
were 40 per cent ahead of 1918 ac- 
cording to the Boston News Bureau. 
Following is a portion of the dispatch 
which shows an interesting change in 
the _Packard’s selling plans: 

“Despite this 40 per cent increase 
in car sales for the seven months, the 
year as a whole will show a smaller 
volume of business than last. And for 
this reason: The company has decided 
to close its shipping season on June 30. 
No cars whatever will be shipped out 
of the factories during July Pm August. 
In previous years July and August 
have been important contributors to the 
year’s overturn. But the company for 
trade reasons has decided to re-arrange 
its\ yearly cycle, shipping its products 
in 10 months and creating a sellin 
vacuum of two months, to get its clad 
and go ahead with the production of 
the next year.” 


Fraudulent Advertising Ordi- 
nance in St. Louis 


The fraudulent advertising ordinance 
which passed the St. Louis (Mo.) City 
Council some time ago, was passed by 
the House of Delegates April 17, by a 
vote of 24 to one. he ordinance is 
based on the Printers’ Ink Model 
Statute and was vigorously opposed in 
both branches of the city .legis!ative 
body. St. Louis papers of Sunday, 
April 19, state that the Mayor will 
investigate the ordinances passed in 
other cities before signing the measure. 


Detroit Club Hears Advertis- 
ing Managers 


The regular Thursday evening Target 
Talk of the Detroit Adcraft Club on 
April 16 was addressed by Edwin A. 
Walton, advertising manager of the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company. Detroit, 
and Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio; Gridley Adams, adver- 
tising manager of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Company, Chicago, and 
O. C. Moore, manager of the Buffalo 
Mills and branch of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mi:ls Company. 


Wood Advertising Manager of 


Bloomingdale 

Gifford Wood, late of the advertising 
staff of R. H. Macy & Co., and of the 
Special Service Bureau of the Dry 
Goods Economist, is now advertising 
manager for Bloomingdale Bros. vice 
Mr. Wolf. who is now advertising man- 
ager for A. D. Matthews & Co., Brook- 
lyn. 


New Brunswick ‘“Times” Sold 


The New Brunswick (N. J.) Times 
has been sold by J. David Stern to 
George B. Johnson, who is the present 
editor of the paper. The Times was 
bought two years ago by Mr. Stern. 
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Mr. arthur B. Reeve, 
o/o J. A. Hill & Co. 
225 Fifth Ave. 

New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of the Sth inet., 
regarding your book "The Silertt Bullet" Mr. Edison 
directs me to write you that he read the book and 
thinke it very ingenious and new, and when he gete 
time he will write some briefs, but at present he is 
too auch overworked 


Yours very truly 


SeoRETARY : 7 
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RTHUR B. REEVE 
whose work has won the praise 

of Thomas A.Edison.\Win.J. Burns 
and other world-famous scientists 

‘sa and doctors, begins a new series of 
reco detective stories in the May issue of 
SHE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 


MAY 1914 
THE __ PRICE IS CENTS 


REDBOOK 
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anewseries "ff | EY é i ena La 
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| Covering Chicago 


There are approximately 
400,000 families in Chicago and 
immediate suburbs. Within this 
territory is concentrated over 92% 
of the 350,000 circulation of The 
Chicago Daily News. 





You can readily see that disre- 
garding the non-English speaking 
and the illiterate, The Daily News 
reaches practically every worth- 
while family in Chicago. 


The Daily News has a larger 
circulation in Chicago than any 
other newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


q 
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Therefore, it is the only paper 
through which you can reach all 
these worth-while families. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 350,000 Daily 


et Oe OE et OT Ot OO oe 


John B. Woodward 


Eastern Representative 
710 Times Building 
New York 
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Postum’s Argument Wins 
in Coffee Campaign 


How a Coffee House, Observing 
the Potency of the Health Ap- 
peal in Postum’s Copy, Ran a 
Campaign That Stimulated Sales 
—A Coffee Man’s View of Post- 
um’s Success. 


By H. J. Clarke 


Of Robinson & Crawford, Wholesale 
Grocers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
you may talk quality up to the 

very limit of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act; you may talk 
(and cut) price until the “trade” 
decides that you are either de- 
mented or philanthropic (or 
both), but if you want to put the 
real “kick” into your copy, just 
whisper “health.” That is the 
open sesame to the public’s purse 
and the key to the public’s con- 
fidence. If anyone should attempt 
to contradict or controvert this 
statement, just cross your fingers 
and say “Postum.” 

If you should propound the 
question, “What is Postum?” to 
the public at large, it is quite likely 
that 99 out of every 100 men, 
women and children, who have 
been educated sufficiently to en- 
able them to read, would answer 
you to the effect that Postum is a 
substitute for coffee. If you were 
to follow up this question by ask- 
ing why people are urged to use 
Postum, the percentage of those 


who could answer you would un- , 


doubtedly be less, but a very large 
proportion would reply that its use 
was urged in place of coffee be- 
cause “coffee is injurious to 
health.” This national knowledge 
of the name and purpose of 
Postum speaks volumes for the 
thoroughness of Postum’s adver- 
tising campaign, but it shouts 
whole libraries for the effective- 
ness of the health appeal which 
is the essence and substance of all 
Postum copy. 


NEGATIVE COPY DID IT 


The demand for Postum has 
obviously been created by a per- 
sistent, ingenious and, I believe, 
greatly exaggerated portrayal of 
the harmful effects of coffee- 


drinking. Postum copy is gen- 
erally somewhat negative in char- 
acter; in this respect: that it is 
given up more to reasons why 
one should not use coffee than to 
reasons why one should use Post- 
um. The nature of the article, 
however, is sufficient justification 
for this anomalous style, for the 
advertiser may safely assume that 
if he succeeds in luring the con- 
sumer away from coffee, nature 
herself will supply the desire for 
a substitute. 


POSTUM’S STRATEGICAL ADVANTAGE 


The Postum Cereal Company, 
Ltd., possesses two great advan- 
tages in its campaign to secure 
coffee converts (or perverts). 
First: It is a single and power- 
ful organization, the energies and 
resources of which may be con- 
centrated in this purpose, whereas 
the coffee business enjoys no such 
concentration, being everybody’s 
business, which is generally no- 
body’s business. This has insured 
immunity from an _ opposition 
campaign of any magnitude. Sec- 
ond: Coffee has been scientifically 
proven to contain caffeine, Postum 
casus belli, and caffeine, in large 
quantities, is known to have an 
injurious effect upon the nerves. 
The fact that the physical ills at- 
tributed to coffee-drinking could 
only result from taking a much 
greater quantity of caffeine than 
coffee contains; that the person 
in ordinary health is practically 
unaffected by coffee in moderate 
quantities, and that there are num- 
erous articles of food and drink 


in everyday use that possess dele- 
terious elements quite as harm- 
ful, if not more so, than does 
coffee is, naturally, left out of the 


question. The fact that coffee 
does contain caffeine prevents a 
direct refutation of Postum’s 
anti-coffee arguments. A_ false 
statement may be swept aside, but 
a half-truth is an adamantine 
barrier. 

In the early part of last winter 
we decided that we were not get- 
ting as large a share of the city’s 
coffee business as should rightly 
be ours. We were then putting 
out three grades of coffee under 
our private brands and giving big- 
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ger value in each than could or- 
dinarily be obtained, and it was 
put up to the advertising depart- 
ment to “go after the coffee busi- 
ness.” 

Up to that time I had been un- 
der the impression that we had 
been “going after the coffee busi- 
ness,” and I did not see just how 
we were to strengthen our copy, 
yet I knew some radical change 
would be expected and some rad- 
ical improvement was necessary. 

My usual post- 
prandial  dissipa- 
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of precedent or example, to hay 
a feeling of consternation at the 
apparently insuperable obstacles ip 
our way; at least, that is the fe¢l. 
ing I experienced when I got pa. 
per and pencil and began to put 
my idea in concrete form. Imagine 
putting the health appeal into the 
advertising of a commodity that 
has been attacked as unhealthfyl 
as persistently and powerfully as 
has coffee! There was one sys- 
taining, consoling thought, hovw- 

ever, i. e., that, in 





tion consists of a 
cigar and the even- 
ing paper. On this 
particular evening, 
the paper proved 
a most beneficent 
diversion. My at- 
tention was at- 
tracted to athree- 
column Postum 
advertise ment — 
one of those aw- 
ful warnings to 
beware of “coffee 
heart,” neurasthe- 
nia, nervous dys- 
pepsia, and the 
manifold ills, a 
remedy for which 
can only be found 
in the . almanacs 
we frequently find 
thrown on. our 


of 


well worth your 

been forced to deprive t 
cup of coffee because of the 
indi hea: rn, water 
in pushing cere: 
this and based their sell 


on the organs of it 
and tonical. But it must be p’ 
Dry-Roasted. 


Our Dry- Coffe 
dust, chaff, ete, and thi 
superior dige-tibi 
the Coffee problem for thousa: 


A rich, smooth flavored coffee 


10 Extra Stamps with each Ib. 
Coffee, . 25¢ 


You find it 
to the tol Be cote 


The Superior Digestibility 
Dry-Roasted Coffees 


The digestibility of qur Dry-! 

serious consi 
themselves of 
physical discomfort it causes— 


al substitutes for coffee have made capita) of 
its 
rt 


Dry-Roasting differs from the common method 


is 
lity and greater 
nds of particular people. Let us 

you. Take your choice from the following bargain 
offerings. ° 


R.& C. Best Blend Coffee, 35c 


35, Extra Stamps with each Ib 


Golden Blend Coffee, . . 30¢ 


A rich, heavy bodied coffee; supremely satisfying. 


spite of calumny, 
coffee is the most 
popular beverage 
in this country, 
Personally, I have 
never regarded 
Postum as a com- 
petitive beverage, 
for I do not be 
lieve that it has 
decreased the con- 
sumption of cof- 
fee to any appre- 
ciable degree. | 
might properly de- 
scribe it as a sup- 
plementary _bever- 
age, so that it 
would be the 
height of absurd- 
ity to suppose that, 
in order to in- 
crease the sale of 
coffee, one must 


our 


Roasted Coffees is a point 
ideration. Many ve 
the pleasure of a good 
brash, ete. Concerns engage! 


e 
‘operly roasted and 


econot 


of exquisite favor and sroma. 


| _ Our Newblend Coffee 
| 22ctb., 5 ths. for $1.00 


| A very good coffee at’e very low 
Price. 





porches. 
While rumina- 
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be opened as rapidly as we can secure 
desirable locations. 


challenge Postum. 
My idea was to 





ting over the won- 
derful success of 
this cereal sub- 
stitute for coffee, 


Dry Process Coffee 
Stores for Particular People 





Robinson & Crawford 





take the success- 
ful Postum argu- 
ments—those em- 
bodied in the 


Roasters and Grocers ” 
Throughout the City 
—: a oe 











the thought oc- 
curred to me that 
the very argu- 
ments which had 
brought it about 
might be turned in favor of the 
natural beverage. In other words, 
I conceived the idea of doing 
what, to my knowledge, has never 
been attempted before, viz.: put- 
ting a health appeal in coffee 
copy. 

DOESN'T REGARD POSTUM AS COM- 

PETITIVE 


THE HEADLINE 
COUNTERACT 


only natural 
something 


I suppose it is 
when we first essay 
novel and untried, some venture 
where we have no guiding light 


TACKS ON 


=== health appeal—and 
adapt them to cof- 
fee advertising. 
Note that I say 
, adapt them and 
distinctly do not say they should 
attack them. 

In a previous paragraph I have 
stated that our firm was giving 
bigger value in coffee than could 
ordinarily be obtained. We pos 
sessed certain advantages which 
enabled us to do this, and out 
of these advantages I evolved my 
“reason why” for the health ap- 
peal. In the first place, we own 
and operate our own coffee-roast- 
ing plant; a strictly modern plant, 
built and operated in accordance 


IS DESIGNED TO 
POSTUM’S AT- 
COFFEE 
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with the latest ideas of sanitation 
and cleanliness. In the second 
place, we employ the dry-roasting 
process exclusively, and it was 
that feature which furnished me 
with my most effective ammuni- 


tion. 
STRAIGHT TALK TO CONSUMERS 


Prior to the commencement of 
our unique campaign, it is doubt- 
ful if the average consumer had 
the slightest conception of the 
meaning of the words “dry-roast- 
ed.” I believe that the public de- 
sires and appreciates practical in- 
formation and that educational 
advertising is the best kind of ad- 
vertising—providing it is thor- 
ough. So we chose as our cam- 
paign slogan: “The Greater Di- 
gestibility of Dry-Roasted Coffee” 
(with variations) and every piece 
of copy covered the story of dry- 
roasting thoroughly, explaining in 
detail the difference between this 
process and the process generally 
employed and showing just why 
it produced a more digestible bev- 
erage. 

The copy varied in size from 
150 lines by two columns to 300 
lines by three columns and ap- 
peared in the local newspapers 
and our own semi-weekly paper. 
Cuts of our coffee-roasting plant 
were shown, and we carried the 
educational idea still further by 
explaining and advising the use 
of a percolator. 

The explanation of and argu- 
ment for the superior digestibility 
of dry-roasted coffee ran as fol- 
lows: 

“When coffee is drawn from the 
roasting cylinders, it must be in- 
stantly cooled, otherwise some of 
the beans will be consumed by 
the intense heat of the mass (from 
200 to 250 pounds) and the whole 
roast’ will be overdone. Under 
the ordinary process, this rapid 
cooling is produced by deluging 
the smoking coffee with cold 
water. This tends to make the 
beans soggy and heavy and to set 
up an incipient fermentation which 
ultimately produces an indigestible 
beverage. The water also makes 
the beans sticky and such dust, 
dirt, chaff, hulls, etc.; as are in- 
variably present adhere to the 


beans and eventually find their 
way into the consumers’ coffee- 
pot, a further disturbing cause. 

“Under the dry-roasting pro- 
cess, the coffee is drawn off into 
perforated steel bins, through 
which an_ electrically-generated, 
powerful current of cold air is 
forced. This not only satisfac- 
torily cools the beans, but serves 
to drive out all the aforementioned 
impurities, The § dry-roasting 
equipment is, naturally, more com- 
plicated and more expensive, but 
it produces pure, clean coffee that 
is digestible and delicious in flavor 
and, being free from weight of 
moisture, more economical into 
the bargain.” 

We were frank in saying that 
we knew a great many people had 
been forced to deprive themselves 
of the pleasure of a cup of cof- 
fee on account of the physical 
discomfort afterward experienced. 
We were also frank and emphatic 
in stating that coffee, cleanly and 
properly roasted, is practically 
non-injurious and imposes no 
strain on the organs of digestion; 
its effects being mildly sedative 
and tonical. 


SALES CLIMBED 


It would seem only reasonable 
that such persons as had discon- 
tinued the use of coffee had done 
so, not from choice but from ne- 
cessity, real or fancied. Our ar- 
guments naturally appealed to 
them with considerable force and 
it was ‘equally natural that con- 
sumers who had not been using 
our coffees and who had noted 
any symptoms of _ indigestion, 
heartburn, etc., (and few of us 
escape these indispositions) were 
interested in our “coffee news.” 

At all events, the digestibility 
of our dry-roasted coffees became 
a much discussed subject through- 
out the city. We could not offer 
our patrons a booklet on “The 
Road to Wellville,” but we could 
and did show them how to avoid 
“The Road to IIlville’ without 
sacrificing their convenience or 
practising self-denial. 

I have always held decided 
opinions as to the power of the 
health appeal and, within three 
months, our coffee sales reports 
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had ripened these opinions into 
a conviction which can never be 
shaken. 

If there be any among the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK who would 
market something to eat or some- 
thing to drink, let him find a 
reason why it is good for the 
physical organism of mankind. If 
it be inexpensive, so much the bet- 
ter; if it be tasty, that is better 
still, but if it be conducive to 
physical “fitness” or mental vigor, 
that is best of all. 


Distribution of Souvenirs 
Discouraged 


The Jacobsen Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, under the auspices of which 
the Seventh National Shoe and Leather 
Market-Fair will be held in Boston, 
July 8 to 15, has announced that the 
distribution of souvenirs at the market 
fair this year will be discouraged, and 
gives the following explanation: 

“Business is business, and the dis- 
play of goods at. the market fair is a 
business proposition first and last. A 
space in the market fair really means 
a sample room there. Callers at your 
business office are not rewarded by 
trinkets of any kind for calling on you, 
nor do you attempt to impress yourself 
or your goods on others upon whom 
you call by pressing gifts upon them as 
a mark of affection or in the hope of 
their remembering you. Business men 
who call upon exhibitors do not expect 
trinkets, and those persons ,who call 
around seeking souvenirs are quite 
inclined. to be interested in the trinket 
and not in the business it represents. 
Thus it will be seen that the souvenir 
really defeats its own mission, in that 
it attracts persons who are not inter- 
ested in the display for business 
reasons.” 


A Striking “Safety First” 
Spread 


The automobile accessory manufac- 
turers and dealers in Indianapolis se- 
cured big results from a co-operative 
newspaper advertising plan. The special 
advertising feature appeared in the form 
of a double-page announcing in bold 
headlines “Safety First” and naming 20 
automobile accessory manufacturers and 
dealers who were striving to safeguard 
the public and the automobile. 

Four columns in the center of each 
page were devoted to an_ illustrated 
article by W. S. Gilbreath, secretary 
of the Hoosier Motor Club. The article 
was entitled “Safety First—The Slogan 
of Autoists.” It described a campaign 
of education, intended to reach all 
classes, and gave valuable lessons in 
prudence. The value of the advertising 
on the two pages was increased by the 
interesting article by Mr. Gilbreath, as 
it is said to be one of the best articles 
ever written on this subject. 


Kansas Dealers Fight 
“Pure Shoe” Law 


THE shoe merchants of Kansas 
interested in the repeal of the 
so-called “Pure Shoe” law te 
cently passed by the Legislatun 
are using advertising to fight the 
law, which for the present is jy 
abeyance due to a restraining or. 
der having been issued by Judge 
Dana, of the First Division of the 
District Court, enjoining the At 
torney-General and the county a. 
torneys from enforcing the law, 
The merchants and manufactur 
ers fighting the law claim that it 
will result in, the manufacturers 
of other States refusing to sell 
the Kansas shoe dealers upsetting 
existing arrangements, increasing 
the price of shoes to the wearer 
and turning the business to the 
big mail-order houses. 

In the meantime the Western 
shoe manufacturers, who are in- 
terested in the passing of the law, 
are taking advantage of the con- 
ditions to get their brands on the 
dealer’s shelves. One such ad of 
the Peters’ Shoe Company, of St. 
Louis, a branch of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, is captioned 
“Don’t let a ‘Pure Shoe’ law catch 
you with your shelves full of 
shoddy shoes.” 

It is the opinion of several 
prominent New England manv- 
facturers recently interviewed by 
Printers’ INK that the present 
law will be declared unconstitu- 
tional in Kansas just as it was in 
Louisiana. According to the Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, the law has 
been discussed in 25 States, and in 
23 has been abandoned. It is be- 
lieved that certain Western mant- 
facturers are pushing the law s0 
as to open the market for their 
lines of all-leather shoes,, and at 
the same time furnish themselves 
with advertising ammunition. 


New Package Candy Campaign 


The Package Confectionery Compaty, 
Boston, Mass., has started a campaigt 
in Chicago for Sugar Moons, a new 


package candy. The copy deals 
naming the new candy and an atten 
is made to _—— the name on t 
public so it will not forget it. 
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The Burden 
Of Proof 


A certain advertiser of goods sold to business 
men, the largest in his line, found that his sales 
in a large Southern city were considerably below 
the quota. The district manager got on the job. 

He found that the stumbling-block was the 
enterprise of the salesman for a competing house, 
smaller but also an advertiser. The modus op- 
erandi of this competing salesman had been this: 

First, he had made an analysis of the market, 
selected his dealers intelligently and classified each 
according to the possible trade in his locality. 

Then he made sure that each of the pros- 
pects saw, not once but three times, every ad- 
vertisement inserted by his house in THE Sat- 
urpDAY Eveninc Post. He left nothing to the 
imagination; he visualized everything. — First 
he sent advance proofs of copy about to appear. 
Then he sent marked copies of THE Post itself. 
Then he followed them up later with letters 
enclosing clippings of the same advertisement. 
Then came the personal call. 

What was the result? That his product be- 
came, not one of several to be considered, but 
the standard of comparison in the line. He put 
the burden of proof on the other fellow. 

Sometimes, when the advertising is notaccom- 
plishing all that was hoped for, the house might 
very well put the burden of proof, not on the 
advertising manager, but on the sales manager. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Which of these facts about 
Street Car Advertising prove it 
the medium YOU ought to use? 


Street car advertising gives you greater circulation 
than all other mediums— 

And at a lower cost. 

Street car advertising reaches all the people all 
the time. It works for you every hour in the day. 
Street car advertising follows the line of dis- 
tribution. The cars circulate toward the shopping 
centers, and the cards are the last word to the 
buyers before they purchase. 

It permits you to present your package just as it 
is —exact size and colors—a remarkable factor in 
killing substitution. 

It allows you to concentrate your advertising in 
the most fertile cities. 

It is the great medium for covering the cities— 
and 80% of the families with incomes of $900 a 
year and over live in the cities. 

It reaches the readers of all other mediums. 

All street car advertisements are the same size. 
The street car rider sits in the car opposite your 
card, from 15 to 45 minutes. 

It is a wonderful follow-up, persistently repeating 
your story till the sale is made. 
Streetcaradvertisersstayin thecars year afteryeat. 
With all its advantages, it costs but little. You can 
put a card in every car in any of the S. R. A. 
cities for about 3c. per family, per year. 


Let us give you full information and an estimate for 
cities you are specially interested in at this time 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFIC8 WESTERN OFFICE 


First National Bank Bldg. ‘‘Flatiron’’ Buildimg Crocker Building 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
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That Margin of Profit 
for the Dealer 


Authorities State that in Fixing It 
Manufacturers Must Consider 
Retailers’ Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness— What Is that Cost? — 
Spokesmen for Various Classes 
Give Their Estimates. 


Ir the manufacturer is to be 

given the right to fix the re- 
sale price he should be better in- 
formed as to the retailer’s cost of 
doing business in order to fix a 
price that will allow an adequate 
profit. This is the inference to 
be drawn from statements made 
by various retail merchants who 
have during the past few months 
either written to their Congress- 
men or appeared in Washington 
to give verbal evidence relative to 
the questions of competition price- 
maintenance and other issues that 
are now under Congressional 
scrutiny. 

Yet these self-same retailers 
have been unable, in almost every 
instance, to give accurate detailed 
statements as to the actual cost of 
doing business in their own indi- 
vidual cases. Enough evidence 
has accumulated, however, to 
prove what most business men 
have already realized, namely, that 
there is wide variation in the op- 
erating expenses of retailers, de- 
pendent upon location, class of 
trade, extent of delivery service 
and line of goods handled. 


AS LOW AS 10 AND AS HIGH AS 25 
PER CENT 


It has been proven on the one 
hand that the country retailer, who 
under exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances can do business on a 
margin of 10 per cent net for ex- 
penses, is not wholly a myth, but 
that on the other hand the 20 to 
25 per cent figured by the city 
merchant, who figures at all on 
the Subject, is probably not ex- 
cessive. 

There appears to be a feeling 
that final conclusions upon this 
subject must wait upon the inves- 
tigation now being made by the 
U. S. Bureau of Corporations, but 
there have been quoted before 


Congressional committees the fig- 
ures compiled by the business 
magazine System, which show that 
the ordinary retail store has a 
cost of 17 per cent up, and that in 
some lines, such as the jewelry 
business, 26 per cent is more nor- 
mal, The consensus of opinion, 
among students of the subject, is 
that it costs the department stores 
close to 30 per cent to operate. 
Mr. Straus, the New York de- 
partment store man, rather avoid- 
ed direct answers on this subject 
when he recently testified in 
Washington on behalf of R..H 
Macy & Co. Here is the inter- 
change on this topic: 


AS TO MACY’S DEPARTMENT STORE 


Congressman McCoy: “What is 
the relative cost, if you can esti- 
mate it at all, of doing business 
in a large way, such as your con- 
cern does, in the heart of the retail 
district—we will say in New York 
City—and away from the big cen- 
ters? Have you any figures on 
that ?” 

Mr. Straus: “No. I suppose I 
could guess just as well as you 
could on that, but I could not give 
you any distinct figures. The cost 
of doing business varies greatly, 
even as between stores of like 
nature. In the city of New York, 
within the past two years, we have 
seen a good many failures in de- 
partment stores. I do not think 
the department stores, however, 
should come here to ask for spe- 
cial legislation to improve their 
present condition.” 

Congressman Nelson: “Can the 
department stores sell goods at 
less profit per item than the small 
ordinary retail store?” 

Mr. Straus: “I think they can 
without any question.” 

Congressman Nelson: “It has 
been contended here that the cost 
of distributing goods by the mail- 
order house and the department 
store was larger than in the or- 
dinary store, the ordinary small 
retail store. What have you to 
say about that?” 

Mr. Straus: “I can only tell you 
simply this: Take one item, for 
instance of rent. The large store 
estimates 2% to 3 per cent for 
rent. Now, no small store can 
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begin to do business on that basis. 
There are economies in manage- 
ment, economies in delivery, econ- 
omies in advertising; and also one 
department helps the other. In a 
store which has 90 to 100 depart- 
ments, it is not. the actual profits 
made by the individual depart- 
ment that count; it is, to a certain 
extent, how much that department 
helps the store. For instance, 
there are many stores in New 
York City that have restaurants. 
and I think ‘only a few of them 
have restaurants that actually 
pay. But it is an advantage to the 
customers to be able to take their 
meals there and continue their 
purchases after lunch. They con- 
sider that as advertising, and in 
that way this department helps the 
others.” 


PROFITS IN DRUG STORES 


When E. W. Bloomingdale was 
on the stand he was asked, “What 
is the average profit on goods sold 
in retail drug stores?” 

“The average profit is between 
25 and 30 per cent,” replied the 
representative of the department 
stores, 

Congressman McCoy: “Is that 
net profit or gross?” 

Mr. Bloomingdale: 
gross profit.” 

Congressman McCoy: 
that include the expenses ?” 

Mr. Bloomingdale: “That in- 
cludes every element of expense.” 
Incidentally the witness figured 
that the Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation of New York, on whose 
behalf he appeared, represents 
in the eighteen stores an aggregate 
investment of $75,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, and average aggregate an- 
nual sales of $150,000,000. 

The insinuation that manufac- 
turers fix resale prices without 
making proper investigation of the 
retailer’s expenses in the conduct 
of business has been refuted by a 
number of the most progressive 
manufacturers in different lines. 
For example, C. L. Miller, of the 
Hamilton Watch Company, said: 
“When we fixed the price of Ham- 
ilton watches—which has never 
been raised—we did it after con- 
sulting with the jobbers and retail- 
ers. Weconsulted with most of the 


“That is 


“Does 


INK 


jobbers and with hundreds and 
hundreds of retailers, and we 
asked them what was a fair profit 
on a high-grade article of jewelry, 
They told us; they gave us various 
figures, and we set a fair price to 
meet the demands of those people, 
It was not a case of our coming in 
and asking a very high price, nor 
coming in and asking a price that 
would not give either of these men 
a living interest in the article,” 


PACKARD’S 20 PER CENT SELLING 
COST 


Henry B. Joy, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, said 
that when agents of his company 
say that they cannot sell on a 20 
per cent basis, but must have 25 
per cent, he says to them: “My 
auditor will be around there to see 
what the matter is with you. Other 
fellows are selling them at 20 per 
cent and making money and giv- 
ing better satisfaction to the cus- 
tomers than you are.” But it is 
just this mooted question of ex- 
penses of merchandising that has 
caused President P. B. Noyes, of 
the Oneida Community, to say that 
if an interstate trade commission 
is established he would be glad to 
see a System of uniform account- 
ing to this trade commission if 
such a thing be possible. 

George W. Sawkins, a retail 
grocery merchant of Toledo, Ohio, 
in discussing the retailer’s cost of 
doing business, said: “There are 
different ways of figuring percent- 
age. The wrong way, which most 
of us figure, is on the buying basis. 
It costs me 20 per cent to do busi- 
ness. When a customer says to 
me, ‘Why can’t you sell me ten of 
these for a quarter?’ I say, ‘I can 
if I wanted to do business for 
pleasure or my health; but I am 
in pretty good health, and I am in 
the business for a means of mak- 
ing a living. I cannot do better 
than seven bars for a quarter. 
As I have said, it costs me 20 
per cent to do business. I tell my 
customers the exact price, and I 
tell my clerks to do the same 
thing; I do not allow anyone to 
misrepresent one single thing.” 

John A. Green, retail merchant 
of Cleveland, said: “The day 1s 
gone when the losses in accounts 
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What is this man doing, Mister? 


He’s pushed through the fog of uncertainty in which most ad- 
vertisers, struggle. He’s getting it down to a science. He’s 
figuring advertising costs just as he would figure manufac- 
turing costs. 

In fact, he’s done the most extraordinary thing in the world 
for an advertiser to do—and, that is to apply a little ’49 vint- 
age of commonsense to his advertising problem. 

He’s figured the cost-per-man for reaching his prospects, 
and as the subscription list of the 


Hill Engineering Weeklies 
is made an open book to him, he can figure it very clearly and 
accurately. Based on a page-an-issue price he finds that it will 
cost him 
Four mills each to reach 10,000 mining en- 

gineers, metal mine superintendents, man- 

agers, foremen, etc., through THE ENGINEER- 

ING & MINING JOURNAL 


Two and seven-tenths mills each to reach 
22,200 engineers and contractors through 
ENGINEERING NEws 


Two mills each to reach 25,500 machine 
shop owners, managers, superintendents, 
foreman, etc., through AMERICAN MACHINIST 


One and nine-tenths mills each to reach 
33,000 power plant superintendents and 
engineers through Power 


Three and one-third mills each to reach 
11,250 coal mine engineers, managers, 
owners, pit bosses, through Coat AGE 


Please digest these facts carefully and then get aboard the 
band wagon. Our Make-It-Pay Department will put a 
complete campaign before you, free of charge and without 
obligation. 


HILL PUBLISHING CO., 505 Pearl St. N. Y. City 
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are cutting any figure in the cost 
of doing business. That has all 
been brought about through orga- 
nization and education and the 
coming together of men. The 
great criticism of the retailer in 
the last two or three years has 
been that he has been made re- 
sponsible for the high cost of liv- 
ing to a great extent. Through 
this criticism and through this no- 
toriety or publicity has come about 
an evolution in the business, All 
our efforts have been driven 
toward educating men in efficiency 
and the better mode of doing 
business. If I had not been here 
to-day I would have been in Lin- 
coln, Neb., where there are 700 
men meeting, or in St. Paul, where 
there are probably 500 or 600 men 
to-day taking up these things and 
discussing them. In both of these 
halls to-day they are able to say, 
for instance, ‘My loss on bills is 
one-tenth of one per cent,’ etc. 
That has been brought about by 
our discussion of the matter of 
handling collections. All these 


matters are discussed fully and 
freely in these meetings.” 


On the same general subject Sol 
Westerfeld, a Chicago retail gro- 
cer, said: “Retailers are rather 
large in number; large bodies 
move slowly, and the education of 
the retailer himself is far from 
that which we desire it to be. It 
takes a long time for the retailer 
to wake up to his own interest.” 
John Brayshaw, Jr., a Washing- 
ton, D. C., grocer, corroborated 
Mr. Westerfeld and added: “Many 
of the retailers have had the red 
flag put up in front of their 
stores on account of their price- 
cutting and the ignorance of the 
business on their part and the fact 
that they did not know what it 
cost to do business.” 


ERLANGER’S ESTIMATE IS 25 PER 
CENT 


Abraham Erlanger, of New 
York, president of the B. V. D. 
Company, figures 25 per cent as 
the average retailer’s cost of doing 
business. Nicholas Ehrlich, of 
Brookiyn, in discussing the cost of 
clerk hire as a factor in the cost 
of doing a retail business, made 
the assertion that the average 


United Cigar Stores clerk receives 
from $14 to $16 per week, or con- 
siderably less than is paid to the 
average clerk in the independent 
tobacco store, 

Aiter explaining that it has al- 
ways been the policy of the Whit- 
tall Carpet Mills to keep in touch 
with the cost of doing business in 
their particular line, and suggest- 
ing retail prices accordingly, sales 
manager Arthur W. Cole said: 
“What it costs to do business is 
well known within a narrow mar- 
gin. When, therefore, a firm of- 
fers an article at a price which af- 
fords a profit below what it costs 
to do business, it is at once evi- 
dent that it is not offered in the 
usual course of business, but with 
an Object to accomplish something 
which may not be evident except 
to those on the inside.” 

“It costs our people to-day on 
an average of 15 per cent to do 
business,” was the statement of 
Frank W. Whitcher, of Boston, 
representing the National Leather 
and Shoe Finders’ Association, 
“In our line of business there are 
a great many items which have 
been developed, and, considering 
the quality of the article a price 
has been made which renders, | 
presume, to the manufacturer a 
fair margin and to the jobber, but 
it rarely renders a margin of over 
20 per cent. That is a little closer 
than any dealer in our line of 
business can afford to handle 
goods, but competition has forced 
it down to that point.” 

The cost of doing a retail coal 
business was presented by Peter 
3eck, president of the Beck Coal 
& Lumber Company, of Harvey, 
Ill. He said: “Every year we keep 
pretty careful cost accounts. 
have prepared a little statement 
for my own information of costs 
of handling coal this year, and 
we found it as follows: Interest, 
5 cents per ton; salaries, 30 cents 
per ton; unloading, 8 cents ptr 
ton; depreciation, rent, taxes and 
supplies, 10 cents per ton; bad ac- 
counts, 5 cents per ton; shrink- 
ages, 5 cents per ton; hauling, 50 
cents per ton, or a total of $1.13. 

Representatives of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists 
who have appeared before Con- 
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gressional committees have been 
almost unanimous in stating that 
25 per cent is about the average 
cost of doing business in the re- 
tail drug line. This average is 
based upon a cost of 30 per cent 
and higher in the cities, but a cost 
of 20 per cent and lower in the 
country, where rents and lighting 
bills are not so heavy. It has 
been represented that a few cross- 
roads general merchants, owning 
the buildings in which their stores 
are located and. owning outright 
adjacent warehouses which enable 
them to buy in quantity, if price 
concessions can be secured there- 
by, claim to do business on oper- 
ating expenses as low as 10 per 
cent. 


Good Will Copy by Telephone 
Company 


Unusual frankness in stating its case 
to the public marked the newspaper ad- 
vertisements of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, a Bell 
property, which recently settled a long- 
drawn-out dispute with the city of 
Louisville, Ky.,. involving the attempt 
of the city to reduce the rates of the 


telephone company by ordinance. In 
— of its advertisements the company 
said: 

“The new rates for Bell telephone 
service in Louisville, which became ef- 
fective March 1, are remarkably at- 
tractive to telephone users. To us the 
most gratifying feature is the conclu- 
sion of the litigation which was handi- 
capping our progress and losing us the 
public good will. 

“Two years ago we determined that 
we should live in peace with the city of 
Louisville even at a serious sacrifice. 
Several efforts were made in this direc- 
tion without overcoming the difficulties. 
The final proposition accepted by the 
city has been declared to be most lib- 
eral, It represents our attitude toward 
our patrons; our desire for your con- 
fidence and good will, your co-operation 
and patronage. 

“In turn we ask for the co-operation 
of our subscribers and the public. We 
welcome constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions. If faults develop in the serv- 
ice tell us about them. If you will use 
the telephone properly and extend rea- 
sonable courtesy to the operators it will 
aid greatly.” 


Plans for a Big Whiskey Cam- 
paign 


The whisky distillers of Pennsylvania 
are planning to raise a $100,000 public- 
ity fund to be used in newspapers 
throughout the State. 
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Catalogues That 
Fit the State of Mind 
of the Consumer 


Catalogue Appeal Is Often Deter- 
mined by What the Consumer 
Thinks About the Goods—He 
May Be Wrong, but His Notions 
Must Be Met—How the Pyrene 
Mfg. Co. Does It 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE subject of catalogue effi- 

ciency has probably received 
more careful attention from the 
mail-order fraternity than from 
any other class of business men. 
This is perfectly natural, since the 
mail-order catalogue must work 
nights, Sundays and holidays, and 
there is never any intention to 
supplement it with personal sales- 
manship. It stands or falls by 
its own intrinsic suitability for 
its work. 

One of the chief reasons why 
mail-order catalogues get the re- 
sults they do is because they are 
based upon unusual study of the 
market. They tell the buyer what 
he wants to be told; not simply 
what the concern wants to tell 
him. From the standpoint of pop- 
ular sales theory, they are wordy. 
diffuse, illogically arranged, and 
a long time coming to the point. 
But those very characteristics are 
part of the mail-order catalogue’s 
strength, because they parallel the 
mental processes of the buyers the 
book is designed .to reach. 

Here is the millwork catalogue 
of the Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany, Davenport. Iowa. On the 
cover is an allegorical design 
showing a lumberman and a car- 
penter looking at the factory. The 
inside cover contains reproduc- 
tions of letters from Davenport 
banks vouching for the responsi- 
bilitv of the company. Next come 
a couple of order blanks, followed 
by the index with a caption: 
“What we make and where to find 
it in this catalogue.” Six pages 
of general argument follow, the 
general tenor of which may be 
indicated by the caption: “Why 
carry the middleman on_ your 
back?” Three pages of freight 
rates, tabulated in fine print, in- 
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tervene before the buyer finally 
reaches any description of the 
goods which the catalogue is de- 
signed to sell, 

Yet the catalogue goes straight 
to the point! It attacks directly 
the state of mind of the consumer 
who has got to be persuaded that 
it is safe, profitable and easy to 
buy building material from a mail- 
order house in another city, rather 
than to go to his local dealer, 
The vast amount of argument 
against mail-order buying has 
raised doubts in the minds of 
most possible buyers which must 
be met at the outset before any 
effective selling talk can be made. 
The catalogue is built to meet 
actual market conditions. 

This same company supplements 
its millwork catalogue with a 
“Book of Building Plans,” which 
contains plans and specifications 
for a number of complete build- 
ings, with a single price covering 
all the material necessary for the 
construction of each. H. V. Scott, 
vice-president of the company, 
says: “Both of these catalogues 
are the result of a good deal of 
experience on the part of the 
writer, and we have endeavored 
in them to give the prospective 
builder as simple and definite in- 
structions as possible, because you 
know one who is building often- 
times has had little or no experi- 
ence.” 

As stated in a previous article, 
it is important to find out just 
how much prospects really know 
about the goods. It is also im- 
portant to discover what they 
think about the goods. Perhaps 
consumers have obtained an en- 
tirely erroneous impression from 
some source or other, and it is 
important to uncover it so that 
it can be set right at the start. 
The fact that it is entirely false may 
make it all the more dangerous. 

To this end it is important to 
keep a close watch upon competi- 
tors’ advertising matter, as well 
as the advertising of those who 
are selling other goods to accom- 
plish the same purpose. It is 
also necessary to keep track of 
discussions in trade papers and 
other publications which bear up- 
on the subject. Thus the mail- 
order house is interested in the 
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Helping an Advertiser 
Out of the Rut 


Last week Printers’ Ink showed how ‘‘Applying the 
Editorial Test to Copy’’ helped the Raymond Concrete Pile 
Company out of the advertising rut. They climbed out 
with the help of the 


Engineering Record 


Copy prepared by its Service Department converted this 
company’s advertising from an expense into a profitable 
investment. It ‘‘helped put the company in the enviable 
position of securing more than half of all the concrete 
pile business going out.”’ 

The same paper and the same service can help you 
secure the same kind of results if you have a product of 
merit for civil engineers, contractors, water-works execu- 
tives or city engineers. Let’s talk it over. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., New York 





PAGE FIVE—THE RAYMOND PAGE 


THE PILING 
BOOK TELLS 
THE WHOLE 
STORY 





“A Form tor Every Pile—A Pile for Every Perpose’ 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO 
NEW YORK Branch Orton o caricaco 
140 Coder St. 111 W. Monroe St 
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Copy of Government Statement filed by 


The Kansas City Star 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, etc., of The Morning Kansas City Star, The Kansas City 
Times, published every morning except Sunday at Kansas City, Missouri, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912: 

Editor, W. R. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Managing Editor, R. E. Stout, Kansas City, Mo. 

Business Manager, Aug. F. Seested ” anes City, Mo. 

Publisher, W. R. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Owner, W. R. Nelson, Kansas City, 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and Ghee security holders, hold- 
ing 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities: 

None. 

Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers wi 
the six months preceding the Gate of this statement 801 

AUG. SEESTED, Business ee 

Sworn to and subscribed aes me this Ist’ day of April, 1914. 

PERCY W. SMITH, Notary Public. My Commission expires June 6, 1916. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, etc., of The Kansas City Star, published evening and Sunday 
morning at Kansas City, Missouri, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912: 

Editor, W. R. an Kansas City, Mo. 

Managing Editor, R. E. Stout, Kansas City, Mo. 

Business Manager, Aug. F. Seested, Kansas City, Mo. 

Publisher, W. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Owner, W. R. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities: 

None. 

Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
d'stributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date of this statement 184,170 

AUG. F. SEESTED, Business Manager. 
worn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of April, 1914. 
PERCY. W. SMITH, Notary Public. My Commission expires June 6, 1916. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, etc., of the Weekly Kansas City ‘Star, published weekly at Kansas 
City, Missouri, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 

Editor, W. R. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Managing Editor, R. E. Stout, Kansas, City, Mo. 

Business Manager, Aug. F. Seested, —— hisnds Mo. 

Publisher, W. R. Nelson, Kansas Cit 

Owner, W. R. Nelson, Kansas City, “Ny 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, ‘mortgages, or other 
securities: 

None. 

Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers durin 
the six months preceding the date of this statement 308, 

AUG. F. SEESTED, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of April, 1914. 

PERCY W. SMITH, Notary Public. My Commission expires June 6, 1916. 
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CIRCULATION 
Evening and Sunday, 184,170 Morning, 181,801 
The Weekly Kansas City Star, 308,292 
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“The descriptive folder shows 
the method of ejecting Pyrene 
Liquid from the double-acting © 
pump, and was designed to dispel 
the impression that the Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher is a can with 
a cork in it. The object is: to 
emphasize the mechanism of the 
pump and to show what we are 
charging $7.00 for.” 

Judging from the printed matter 


attacks against mail-order buying, 
because they tend to influence pub- 
lic opinion along lines which he 
must combat: the manufacturer 
of fire extinguishers is interested 
in the advertising of sprinkler 
systems, and in general articles 


on fire prevention; the maker of 
adding machines must keep 
abreast of all that is printed re- 
garding cash registers, billing ma- 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
PYRENE PUMP 


IN ORDER to trace the path of PYRENE Liquid 
through the various qubes of the double- 
acting pump of the Extinguisher, start with 


extinguisher empty. 
Unscrew the combination filler cap and 
single-acting valve at the top of container 
and pour enough PYRENE Liquid into the large 
container to fill it within half an inch of the opening. 
Replace the cap. 

‘The floating cap valves on the long rod at the left, 
and the secondary ball valves are fastened at top 
and bottom to the large central pump tube by two 
collars. This pump tube is free to move around its 
own axis. No matter in what position the Extin- 
guisher is held, the feed valves are always under the 
pump and at least one is submerged, since they 
revolve by their own weight. The rod which holds 
the floating cap valves is longer than the sleeve in 
which it slides, therefore through gravity, the lower 
valve is open and the upper valve closed (Fig. 1) or 
vice versa, according to the position in which the 
extinguisher is . two conditions cause 
the liquid always to be drawn from the lowest part 
of the container. 

When the piston-rod with the sliding valve at its 
lower end is drawn out by means of the handi 
(eee Fig. 1), a partial vacuum is created in the pump 
tube, in which the piston works. This draws the 
liquid through the lower ball valve into the bottom 




















filled, liquid ts ejected through nozzle at 
both tn and out etroke. 


of the pump tube as shown in Fig. 1. 
At the end of the first out stroke the liquid har 
completely filled this outer 
On the in stroke there is an opening into the 
-fod presented to the liquid in the 

which 


tube. 


open. At the completion of the in stroke the pump 
tube and piston-rod tube are filled and the piston le 
ready for the second out stroke. 

The movement of the liquid is now similar to that 


is 
































FOLDER TO COUNTERACT A FALSE IMPRESSION 


chines and tabulating machines, 
and so on, All of those things 
have their effect upon what the 
public thinks about the goods. Fre- 
quently that effect is indicated di- 
rectly through the sales force and 
through correspondence; some- 
times it must be shrewdly esti- 
mated. 

Speaking of fire extinguishers— 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, has a special 
folder designed to take care of 
one of those entirely erroneous 
notions which a study of the mar- 
ket has disclosed. Harold W. 
Chapman says: 


issued by the Pyrene concern, the 
company seems to have placed 
more than ordinary importance 
upon market analysis. Its con- 
sumer booklets are comparatively 
inexpensive, and with the excep- 
tion of the folder mentioned above 
can be enclosed in an ordinary 
No. 6 envelope. There is, first 
of all, a “general booklet” which 
can be sent to those whose par- 
ticular need for fire extinguishers 
is not known. It is called “The 
Vital Five Minutes,” and the gen- 
eral argument is based upon the 
fact that it takes from five to 
seven minutes for a city fire de- 
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partment to respond to an alarm. 
It would be hard to think of a 
“point of contact” which would 
be more universal in its appeal, 
yet it has nothing to do with the 
goods, for it is a question of 
market analysis pure and simple. 
Following the general argument, 
pages are devoted to the use of 
Pyrene in homes, garages, fac- 
tories, in automobiles and motor- 
boats. These special uses are ex- 
panded in separate booklets, which 
are sent as soon as the particular 
risk to be covered becomes known. 

There are several advantages 
of this arrangement which are 
worth noting, bearing in mind the 
fact that its adaptability to other 
lines depends upon market condi- 
tions. The alternative plan, of 
course, is to issue a single book, 
containing the general selling talk 
and also the complete elaboration 
of each of the special uses—mat- 
ter which is now contained in 
the separate booklets. Such a 
book would be sent to all pros- 
pects, and would cover the entire 
subject once for all. 

But why waste money telling 
in detail about factory fire pre- 
vention to the man who owns a 
garage, or in describing the fire 
risk on a motorboat to the resi- 
dent of Denver who wants pro- 
tection for his home? If the 
possible market can be subdivided 
so as to make the inexpensive 
books profitable, it is wise to take 
full advantage of it. 

Another point: the big book ex- 
pends its ammunition in one 
broadside, while the Pyrene sys- 
‘tem supplies a convenient and 
logical follow-up—a second shot 
at the prospect. Furthermore, the 
follow-up gets right down to his 
particular needs and wastes no 
powder on other things. Of 
course, where a particular use 
is indicated in the original in- 
quiry, it can be met at once, and 
the general booklet need not be 
sent at all. The general booklet 
is so inexpensive, however, that 
it may itself be sent as a follow- 
up if desired. Any of these books 
can be enclosed with a letter at 
no extra postage. 

A good many concerns which 
are now using general catalogues 
might profitably look into this 


: plan. 


There is nothing new about 
it, but it isn’t used anywhere 
nearly so widely as it might be, 
But its adaptability cannot be de- 
termined from a study of the 
product or factory conditions 
alone. Only a study of the mar- 
ket-can show whether it can be 
used or not. 

The next article in this series 
will discuss the subject of cata- 
— to reach the future mar- 
cet. 


—y 2 ‘ 
Grass Rug Advertisers in Copy 
Tilt 
The April magazine advertisements of | 
the Oshkosh Grass Matting Company, 
which makes Deltox floor covering, and 
the Crex mage Company, which orig- 
inated Crex flooring, seem to indicate 
that a problem mentioned by President 
Robinson, of the Crex Carpet Company, 
in a recent interview with Printers’ 
InK, is still a live one. In this inter- 
view, which told how advertising had 
developed a new industry, Mr, Robin. 
son mentioned the menace of competi- 
tion and substitutors, and told how the 
company was taking steps to identify 
the Crex floor covering, so as it could 
come out openly and fight competition. 
The Crex ad in the April number of 
one magazine has quite a little to say 
about this competition, while a few 
pages away, in the same magazine, is 
the Deltox ad telling why that floor 
covering is the more desirable, laying 
stress on the fact that because of its 
being “newer and better” the buyer 
should “Insist on Deltox.” The Crex 
ad is headed “Crex is so good that it’s 
imitated,” and urges the lady of the 
house to “insist on the original and 
genuine.” ‘“Salesmen_ may offer you 
imitations resembling Crex, but without 
Crex proven wearing qualities. A larger 
profit is usually the incentive,” declares 

the ad. 


Objects to Over-big Pictures of 
Containers 
Newark, N. J., April 1. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ee 
In these days, in which advertising is 
being assailed from several sources, un- 
der the impression that much is mis- 


leading and much is unnecessary waste, 
big advertisers should use every effort 
to resist temptation for exaggerating the 
worth of their wares, 

A certain product is offered to the 
emg under the idea that the box is as 
ig as that of another like article and 
costs half. Street-car cards show a can 
actually twice the size of the real con- 
tainer! Time we get our pruning shears 
now and do away with lying. We ma 
pass with a sickly smile the medical ad- 
vertising fakers, hoping that more pub- 
lishers will see a light and clean house 
with one wholesome sweep; but mean- 
time let us not fall into the pit of. ex- 
aggeration on articles thats are_ other- 
wise admittedly legitimate. . D. 
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URELY you know the Moxie Boy! 
Perhaps you too thought that he 
was a real live human being inviting 
you into the store—but he was only 
an imitation—a cardboard imitation, 
designed and manufactured by the 
American Lithographic Company. Three 
hundred thousand Moxie Boy displays 
have been distributed all over the world. 
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See thet this Trade Mark 
is on every wrapper . 
of E ou buy. 


Put a good cut-out display of your 
product or trade mark in the window; 
on the counter; on the shelf-ledge back 
of the counter 

—at the very moment when customer, 
dealer and merchandise are together. 

Let’s talk direct contact advertising. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CLEVELAND 


Factories: New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo 


Deu. acco 














A Plain Statement of What Price- 
Cutting Means 


Price-Maintenance Stripped of “Its Technicalities 


By William Hard 


Extracts from an Article in Everybody’s Magazine for May 


OLYNOS Tooth Paste, and 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, and 

the Ingersoll Watch, and Cheney’s 
“Shower-Proof Foulards,’ and 
hundreds of other well-known and 
widely wanted products are so 
well known and so widely wanted 
that various retailers now and 
then make up their minds to do 
their best not to sell them at all. 
Why? Why, they are being cut- 
priced in the retail market. They 
are “leaders.” They are too prom- 
inent. Their names are too 
famous. They have climbed too 
high. Down with them, under 


the counter; or, better, if possi- 
ble, out with them through the 
door! 

The more readily the public 
purchases them at such times, the 


more reluctantly the retailers 
handle them, 

Sounds like a madhouse. Js a 
madhouse. And getting madder 
every day, ever since the Supreme 
a of the United States wan- 

ered into it. 

The Ultimate Consumer re- 
joices, and smells the Bargain Sale 
afar off, and gambols like a young 
goat upon the mountains. He 
reads the cut-price advertisements 
in the papers, speeds to the mad- 
house, buys a few “leaders” and 
“bargains” and a great many other 
things that are not leaders and 
not bargains, and then goes his 
way highly pleased with himself 
~and crazier than any of the pa- 
tients. 

This article is written to give 
him—and her—a glimpse at the 
interior decorations of the Bar- 
gain Scheme of Selling Standard 
Products—and at what it does to 
the production and distribution of 
good goods. 

Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Fou- 
lards,” for instance. 

A friend of the people in Boston 
advertised his determination to 


sell Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Fou- 
lards” prominently across the silk 
counter of his store at a big cut 
from the regular price. Com- 
petitors of his, owners of other 
retail establishments, took a look 
at his advertisement, buzzed in 
haste for stenographers and be- 
gan dictating advertisements in 
reply. Within a few days, cut 
impinging on cut, Cheney’s 
“Shower-Proof Foulards” were 
being sold in Boston at as low as 
fifty-seven cents a yard. 

There was just one disadvan- 
tage to the retailer in continuing 
to sell these goods at that price. 
He had to pay a higher price him- 
self to the manufacturers. He 
had to take sixty cents of his own 
money and hand it to Cheney 
Brothers, silk manufacturers, in 
order to get a yard of their 
“Shower-Proof Foulards” to pass 
on to the public at fifty-seven 
cents. As often as he passed it 
on, he lost three cents plus a good 
many more cents representing his 
rent and his salaries and the rest 
of his cost of doing business. 

It was time to ring for ice- 
water and a few padded cells. 

So then, right then, the punish- 
ment of Cheney Brothers began. 
They were utterly and shiningly 
innocent. They hadn’t starced this 
cut-price trouble, They had ob- 
jected to it, clamorously. It 
wasn’t their crime at all. But they 
were punished for it just the 
same, 

For, right then, various retail- 
ers in Boston began to be aweary 
of Cheney’s “Shower-Proof Fou- 
lards.” They began to think 
scorn and disgust for the behavior 
of an article which had gone and 
got itself beaten down below the 
profit-level. They began to be 
filled with admiration and affec- 
tion for the character of certain 
other foulards, charming foulards, 
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on which there had been no such 
bargain advertising, on which the 
public had not yet been led to ex- 
pect an unreasonably low price, 
and on which a profit could still 
be made. 

That season, in Boston, the sales 
of Cheney's “Shower-Proof Fou- 
lards” fell off from their custom- 
ary total by more thanathird... . 

The Ultimate Consumer has a 
right to expect that her retailer 
shall exercise an impartial judg- 
ment in her behalf with regard 
to those two foulards. But it is 
preposterous to think that he will 
do so when price-cutting has 
taken the retail profit out of fou- 
lard A. “On the whole” and “in 
the long run” and “by and large” 
and “taking one consideration 
with another,” the mass of re- 
tailers will ‘“push”—successfully— 
the wares on which the retail 
profit still exists, and they will 
“knock”—successfully—the wares 
on which the retail profit has been 
destroyed. 

That’s not good for the public. 
It is very bad. And it is especial- 
ly and particularly bad when you 
go on to the next point in it. 

What had Cheney Brothers 
done to deserve that extremely 
painful contraction of ‘their sales 
in Boston? 

They had succeeded, as various 
other textile manufacturers have 
succeeded, in giving their products 
a good name. That’s what they 
have done. They had spent some 
eighty years making the name 
Cheney mean something, and 
something right, on bolts of silk. 
That’s the fault they had com- 
mitted. 

That was why the friend of the 
people made such a stir in the 
pocketbook of the Ultimate Con- 
sumer when he announced that he 
would cut a Cheney product. That 
was why competitors felt obliged 
to meet his cut and go under it. 
That was why the sale went on 
and on to its disastrous finish. 

So now you see how to do it. 
Make a product. Make an in- 
dividual product. Remember that. 
Individualize it. Put personality 
into it. Make it different from 
other products. And give it a 
name to be known by. And make 
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that name known favorably. The 
public wants your product. It be- 
comes famous. And then the 
Price-Cutting will begin. Then 
the destruction of the retail profit 
will begin. Then the unwillingness 
of the mass of retailers to “push’ 
it will begin. Then the contrac- 
tion of your sales will begin. And 
you will be punished for having 
made a uniform, standard, in- 
dividualized, named and known 
product. 

But that is precisely the kind of 
product which is the peak of mod- 
ern manufacture and which the 
Ultimate Consumer most wants. 

See, then, the contending forces: 

On the one side, Price-Cutting 
and Substitution, fortified by cer- 
tain recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. On the other side, 
the growth of Individuality in 
Manufacture and, along with it, 
the One-Price System. 

It is the manufacturer of the 
individualized product who has 
tried to say to the retailer: “One 
Price—to All Consumers at All 
Times !” 

He is driven to this policy. He 
remembers what happened to Cos- 
mo Buttermilk Soap. 

It was a famous soap in its day. 
Its regular price, retail, was ten 
cents. That was the price at 
which the manufacturers asked 
the retailers to retail it. Asked. 

At this point some of the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives 
begin to fear with a great fear. 

There is a bill in Congress say- 
ing that the manufacturer may 
bind the retailer to retail his prod- 
uct at a settled price, at one price 
with no price-cutting tolerated 
This bill was introduced by Mr. 
Stevens, of New Hampshire, at 
the request of the American Fair 
Trade League, which is an organ- 
ization of manufacturers and re- 
tailers. 

Many Congressmen are 
troubled, sincerely troubled. If 
the Stevens bill were passed, what 
would prevent the manufacturers 
of Cosmo Buttermilk Soap from 
binding the retailer to retail theit 
soap at twenty cents—or at a dol- 
lar? And then think how the pub- 
lic would be plundered! 
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When all the druggists in a 
given community meet together to 
fix the retail price of the Miles 
“Restorative Tonic,” they have a 
monopoly. They control their mar- 
ket. They can name a monopoly 
price. Let it be two dollars. What 
is to prevent them? 

But here are the officers of the 
Miles Company about to put their 
“Restorative Tonic” on the mar- 
ket and about to name its price. 
Have they a monopoly? Do they 
control their market? Can they 
name a monopoly price? There 
are about a thousand reasons why 
they can’t. There are about a 
thousand other tonics eager fo1 
business. That’s all. And _ the 
officers of the Miles Company 
don’t say two dollars for their 
“Restorative Tonic.” They say 
one dollar and they are glad to 
get it. 

If the Miles Company entered 
into a secret conspiracy with all 
the other manufacturers of medi- 
cines in the United States and 
named a conspiracy price, a mo- 
nopoly price, on their products, 
why, then it would be a case for 
the Attorney General of the 
United States. It would not be 
the case we are looking at here. 

Here we are defending an ab- 
solutely competitive thing—the 
right of the individual manufac- 
turer, all by himself, in a com- 
petitive market, to name the re- 
tail price of his own individualized 
property. 

At present he sends that prop- 
erty, his own product, which he 
himself made, out into the retail 
market and there sees it used to 
injure him and to injure and con- 
fuse the public in at least three 
different ways, all are equally 
weird. 

One of the biggest New York 
department stores had a sale not 
long ago of Gillette razors at 
$1.95. Some more wonderful 
merchandising. Even with a spe- 
cial price from the manufacturer, 
the. store lost more than a dollar 
on every razor it sold. It might 
better (scientifically speaking) 
have given each customer one new 
silver dollar to persuade him not 
to buy a razor. 

Is that really merchandising at 
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all? Some day the primitive bar- 
barousness of it will appear to 
us clearly, and we will look at 
it as we now look at the haggling 
in the market-stalls of Cairo and 
Damascus. 

The only reason for it, mani- 
festly, is to get the consumer into 
the store and then sell him some- 
thing else besides. It’s not busi- 
hess. It’s a guessing game. The 
wary consumer tries to buy only 
bargains, and makes his getaway. 
The still warier merchant knows 
that he won’t be able to make 
his getaway without falling into 
some other purchase. And the 
size and pomp of the magnificent 
building “in which the thing is 
done proves that the merchant 
is right. 

The Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington did not hesitate to take 


- judicial notice of this fact. It 


did so in the case of one Swan- 
son against one Fisher Flouring 
Mills Company, in which it up- 
held the right of the manufac- 
turer to bind the retailer by con- 
tract not to cut prices. “It is a 
fallacy,” said the court, “to as- 
sume that the price-cutter pockets 
the loss. The public makes it 
up on other purchases.” .. . 

To do “Vicarious” Price-Cut- 
ting or “Habitual” Price-Cutting 
in a really statesmanlike and ef- 
fective way, you must be big. 
You must be willing to lose 
money, if necessary, not only on 
a few articles but on whole class- 
es of articles, on whole depart- 
ments of your business. And you 
must convey the news of your 
bargains to the public by the page- 
ful in a manner so conspicuous 
and so broadcast as to make an 
unrefillable dent in the public’s 
mind. In other words, you must 
go in for losses and you must 
make these losses expensively and 
famously known. 

But what is this? It is the 
familiar weapon of mere size 
against smaller competitors. It 
is not a competition in commo- 
dities. It is a competition in 
money. . . « ; 

Suppose that the Stevens bill, 
now in Congress, should pass. Or 
suppose, by any other means, it 
were made possible for the man- 
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ufacturer, in interstate commerce, 


to readily bind the retailer to re-’ 


tail his produce at one price. 
Might he not ask an “exorbitant” 
price? 

Yes, he might. 

But he can ask an exorbitant 
price now. He has a _ perfect 
right, always has had, and always 
will have, to sell his product out 
of his factory to the retailer at 
any price he pleases. You can’t 
take that away from him. No- 
body can prevent you from sell- 
ing your hat to your neighbor 
for a hundred dollars, if you can 
get it. Nobody can prevent the 
manufacturer of a safety razor 
from selling his razor, his own 
razor, to the retailer for a hun- 
dred dollars, if he can get it. 
The question here is not the man- 
ufacturer’s profit at all. It is the 
retail profit. Shall the retail profit 
be demoralized and destroyed, 
with all of the injuries I have 
shown resulting to approved 
products and to the public’s access 
to approved products? 

They say that Mr. Gillette made 
a great deal. of money out of 
the manufacture of his safety 
razor. What of it? I was not 
born with any moral right to own 
a Gillette razor. I didn’t make 
it. Neither did you. Gillette 
made it. He gave the world 
something it had never had be- 
fore—namely, the Gillette razor. 
I have no idea whether it is a 
goud razor or not. All I know 
is that it belonged to Gillette, 
every specimen of it, until he 
chose to sell it. And I stand for 
the right of every man, in a com- 
petitive market, to take what he 
has made and to sell it to the 
public at its worth to the public. 

The public doesn’t have to take 
it, if it doesn’t want to, in a com- 
petitive market. 

am for leaving maximum 
competitive profits to the public 
itself and not—the only other al- 
ternative—to the Government. 

Those who think otherwise have 
a right to their thought. I re- 
spect it, profoundly. But I think 
they ought to think that thought 
all the way to its end. ... 
The One-Price System is a com- 
petitive system in every respect. 


It arose, as I have shown, out 
of an intense competition between 
manufacturers of individualized 
named articles, and it fosters that 
competition, 

The Kellogg Corn Flake Com- 
pany is one of the most resolute 
one-price firms in this country, 
They do their best to make you 
pay ten cents, never more, never 
less, for every package of their 
corn flakes. Does that save them 
from competition? Not at all, 
Just the other way. Since they 
began manufacturing Corn Flakes, 
there have been more than a hun- 
dred competing brands of “corn 
flakes” put on the market. Some 
fifty of those brands exist to- 
day. You can buy them at var- 
ious prices, down to as low as 
four cents a package. The com- 
petition at the source, the compe- 
tition in the factory, gives the pub- 
lic a complete range in product 
and a complete range in price. 

The fact is that when a man- 
ufacturer adopts one retail price 
and makes it known, he debars 
himself to a large extent from 
those price wars between man- 
ufacturers which have been death 
to competition. 


Newspaper Campaign for a 
Doughnut Flour 


A newspaper amass is being con- 
ducted for Priscilla Prepared Doughnut 
flour, and in each city where it ap- 
pears the copy is run over the name 
of the local distributor. The offer is 
made that if the grocer does not handle 
it, a 14-ounce package, enough for 
two dozen doughnuts, will be mailed 
on receipt of 15 cents and the dealer’s 
name. 


Wrigley’s New Package Copy 


The new sealed wrapper of Wrigley’s 


Spearmint Gum is being advertised by 
an illustration showing a package of the 
gum as it appears and another package 
sealed in a glass bottle. The opening 
paragraph reads: “If sealed in a bottle 
it cculdn’t be more dust proof, dirt 
proof, impurity proof.” 


Cosgriff Joins Hoyt Agency 
J. E. Cosgriff has joined the art 
department of the Charles W. Hoyt 
Agency, New York. He was. with the 
National Printing & Engraving Com- 
pany of Chicago for ten years, and 
later was with the Allen Advertisin 
Agency and Frank Seaman, Inc., 0 
New York. 
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Size 


The size of an agency has very little 
to do with its ability. To be sure, 
an agency should be large enough to 
sustain an organization which can take 
care of detail, and it should not be so 
large as to drown the personal element. 
But between these two extremes there 
is a great deal of room. 


We base our standing neither on be- 
ing smaller than some agencies nor on 
being larger than others, but on our 
ability, earnestness and sincerity, and 
on the high success of our clients. 


If the agent who now has your ac- 
count is giving you right-hearted, 
successful service, stick to him; if he 


isn't, send for us. 





| a SA 


F’, Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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A copy of these facts will be 
“Take Nothing for placed before any man who has 
wn the determination to “take noth- 

Granted ing for granted.” 














These statements do not at- 
CERTAIN space buyer’s of- tempt to explain the power of 
fice wall bears this inscrip- The Century in social and politi- 
tion. His judgment is recognized cal affairs. Such knowledge 
as good. He does not guess, or comes only from a proper yn- 
surmise or assume or imagine. derstanding of the magazine's 
He knows—as near- 
ly as concrete facts 
and good common 
sense allow any man 
to know. 


A 


He has an open 
mind. 


~~ SS 6ST 
Oe Bae ae, 
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He knows that 
times change. 


He knows that ad- The Century Maga- 
vertisers are watch- . ‘ 
a ce aan zine and St. Nicholas 
and weighing values 


continually, overlook- believe in, and en- 


ing nothing. 


His tribe is in- dorse, by membership, 


creasing. 


The spirit of mod- The Advertising 


ern advertising is 


“ask, seek, dig, find Audit Association 


out.” 


The Century Mag- and the Bureau of 


azine endorses this 

movement with the . ° 

earnest hope that its Verified Circula- 
practice will increase 


immediately and con- " 
stantly. tions. 


We have placed in 
the hands of repre- 
sentative advertising agencies cer- traditions and history—factors 
tain definite, specific, concrete, not reducible to figures—and a 
tangible facts. reading of the magazine to-day. 


We have answered the right We urge you to “ask, seek, 
questions about the people who dig, find out”—and we will co- 
read The Century. operate with you to the limit of 
our power to give you a proper 
(a) How many there aha understanding of the value of 
(b) Where they live. The Century Magazine. 

(c) How they live. j (Advertisement.) 
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For More Understandable 


Catalogues 

Criticism of the selling literature of 
the motor-truck manufacturers is con- 
tained in a recent editorial in the Com- 
mercial Vehicle, which points out that 
the average buyer, who is not technical- 
ly expert regard.ng truck construction, 
is thrown into mental chaos by the kind 
of material which is handed him by 


the makers. ; ge 
Among other things the editorial 


Ss: 

Too many motor-truck catalogues 
to-day are truck descriptions and_noth- 
ing else. Let us get more truck-instal- 
lation, or truck-performance catalogues. 
Instead of filling pages with facts 
about the clearance between the top of 
the piston and the cylinder wall, about 
the diameter of wrist-pins, about cam- 
shafts and other parts, let us get the 
interest of the buyer by telling him 
about many other things as well. 

“Make your catalogues pocket-size. 
Never give a man at a show or who 
visits your showroom a_ huge cata- 
logue that he cannot even fold to get 
into his pocket without putting his 
coat out of shape. Standardize your 
real selling catalogues and make them 
businesslike booklets. Print them in 
good, legible type, and do not bother 
too much with fancy borders, irrelevant 
illustrations and enormously heavy 
covers. 

“If these booklets are to do their 
silent work, they must not be too much 
advertisement. Make them so that the 
buyer can read them over in the rail- 
road train, in the subway or in the 
trolley, without all the passengers know- 
ing that he is reading about a Black 
truck or Snow delivery wagon. Busi- 
ness men are not anxious to proclaim 
their plans from the house-tops.” 


Druggists to Be Own Whole- 


salers 

Louisville, Ky., druggists are or- 
ganizing a co-operative wholesale drug 
company, which is to have a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000. The new concern is 
sing, organized under the auspices of 
the National Co-operative Drug Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, which has succeeded, 
it is said, in establishing similar enter- 
prises in St. Louis, San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, New. Orleans, Des 
Moines, Memphis, Indianapolis and 
Pittsburgh. Forty retailers in Louis- 
ville have indicated interest in the plan, 
and a committee of which Leon Abra- 
ham is chairman is in charge of or- 
ganization work. 


To Use Newspapers for Mail 
Orders 


The George Bohon Company, Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., which recently com- 
leted the erection and equipment of its 
uggy and harness Laabories will 
operate on a mail-order basis, and is 
planning a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign. Newspapers will be the principal 
mediums used, it is expected. The 
fompany has just issued its 1914 cata- 
gue, 
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Why Some Grocers Fail 
O. W. Mayer, credit manager of 
Steele, Wedeles & Co.; one of Chicago’s 
large wholesale grocery houses, dealing 
with the extension of credit to the 
retail merchants, has been studying 
the causes for failures in the case of 
retail grocers, and after a _ careful 
analysis of 500 losses has arrived at the 
following opinion as to the reasons for 
collapse and published them in a recent 
issue of System: 


First Group—TuHE BEciInner’s HAnpi- 





CAPS 
Percentage of 
whole number 
Lack. of capitals.::..«6<0's occ 2 
Incompetence (including inex- 
MBPINIED 5.6. sic ctu's'n b3's00.s:0 0 
RIRWMG  CHOGMB: oii koccvans 4.4 
General expense too high...... 3.0 
EE  PEUINOD = 6 b's v etve< skies) 2.2 
Expansion (branch stores).... 2.0 
ROMA A cinsgun.ci's + ogo .s ecervieats 65.1 
SEconp Group—lactors THREATENING 
Success 
Loss by storm, flood, fire, etc.. 3.8 
NT COTO Re oe POE 3.5 
Failare of others... . ci scesce 2.6 
PEO SPE OPT IFT 1.4 
Closed out by “sharks’’........ 1,2 
Honbery Of: SOTO. cov isiesess 1.0 
MEN, uence ails a bwis csve dk vtw ice 8 
LOSS Of) CONTTACETs 2.0.6.0 cicmene 8 
Undetermined causes ........ 2.9 
TO. San cB cn aala’ wees 18.0 
Tuirp Group — WHEN CHARACTER 
Breaks Down 
WOM 6 5s vnc Viewoeenss xe thaenas 4.0 
Neglect of business.......... 4.0 
Personal extravagance ....... 4.8 
NS OO RSE 2.1 
PRUCTIBETEDES: 5 ie 6 566s sw ecw nin’ 2.0 
PE He OSe Cas pees ee eat 16.9 


Out of a total number of 11,145 
trading concern failures in the United 
States during 1918, Mr. Mayer esti- 
mates that 1,615 were general stores 
and 2,774 were retailers of groceries, 
meats and fish. 


Trade Paper Ad Fights Non- 
Union Shoes 


The Boot & Shoe Workers Union of 
Boston is using page space in the trade 
papers to interest dealers in demanding 
the Union stamp on shoes. According 
to one of the recent ads a Union stamp 
on a shoe is a guarantee that the man- 
ufacturer is immune _ from _ labor 
troubles which cut down __ factory 
production, for such manufacturers’ 
employ union help committed to the 
policy of arbitration and no strikes. 





Fithian Leaves Parker Pen Co. 


Davenport Fithian, formerly sales 
manager for the Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., has entered the ad- 
vertising service field in Chicago. Mr. 
Fithian is confining h‘s work to direct 
advertising for manufacturers and 
wholesalers. 
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Campaign to Meet Long- 
Standing Prejudice 


How the Cigar-makers’ Distrust of 
a Manufactured Material Was 
Overcome—A “Forlorn Hope” 
Which Developed Into a New 
Factory—Campaign Was Helped 
by Favorable Market Conditions 


[* is hard enough to introduce 
a new article, but when the use 
of the article runs directly counter 
to an established trade prejudice 
the problem is complicated. It is 
by no means the easiest thing in 


What you can't get in 
price, you can get at a 100% saving in 


BINDER 


There's no dodging the fact that a tobacco leaf 
makes a better leaf than binder. 
ing and cutting expenses. 
der is made by men for 


v 


cigar. Standard Pu: 


wrapper. 


STANDARD BINDER OF SUPERIOR STOCK 

Tobacco stems, and the cuttings and clippings 
of high-grade leaf, are the sole constituents of 
Standard Binders. By an intricate, patented pro- 
aroma of the original stock is 
preserved in this binding-tissue. 


ASSURES A UNIT BLEND 


Being soft and succuleut, 
wor of filler and 


cess she full-bodied 


Binders absorb t! 


our ing. strippi 

Standard Pure Tobacco Bini 

men’s uses, not by tobacce plants for their uses. 
NO INEQUALITIES IN “STANDARD” 

The stems, veins and natural inequalities of 
the grown leaf all make for trouble in a binder— 
make the irregular burn of the typical cheap 
re Tobacco Binder meets the 
difficulty with a pure tobacco tissue absolutely uni- 
form in texture, and of sufficient substance to regu- 
late the burning, even of a coarse and oily 
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dence of the influence of rightly 
conducted trade-paper advertising, 

The cigar industry is one which 
has steadily resisted the introduc. 
tion of new raw material or labor- 
saving machinery. Experiments 
along those lines have proved 
pretty uniformly disastrous, and 
manufacturers have a strong prej- 
udice against anything but the 
natural leaf manufactured by 
hand in the time-honored way. So 
when a patent was obtained for a 
cigar binder made by subjecting 
the natural leaf to a manufac- 
turing process, the market outlook 
was not particularly bright. The 
fact that it was a 
manufactured prod- 
uct condemned it in 
advance. 

A trade-paper cam- 
paign consisting of 
pages and half-pages 
over a period of nine 
months has overcome 
the manufacturers’ 
distrust to such an 
extent that a new 
factory has been built 
to take care of the 
business. Copy  fol- 
lowing the general 
style of the example 
reproduced has been 
running regularly in 


Grown binder at any 


Just glance at 


these Standard 


plending them pn Bas and enriching the b ~¥ the United s: tates 


with its own fine quality. 


ABOUT 2 POUNDS OF THE NEW—6 OR 7 OF THE OLD 


Two pounds of Standard Binders cover 1,000 cigars, where six or seven pounds of grown binders are 
needed. The cost of Standard Binder is 40c. a thousand, as against $1.00 a thousand for the cheapest 
leaf. I 


Classiied ty the US Yeternat Revenee Dept os “Tebaces 
stectare” "US Patewts tooued Feo Oth v0rs. proc 
Teeter t be monstactored enh of eobuew 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION CO. px: 
~Vew Milford Conn. 


TRADE-PAPER AD FOR PATENTED ‘“‘WRAPPER”’ 


the world to establish a market 
for something which is actually 
needed, but when everybody is 
perfectly certain beforehand that 
‘St won’t do” an advertising cam- 
paign looks like a forlorn hope. 
For the above reasons the success 
of the Tobacco Production Com- 
pany, New Milford, Conn., in get- 
ting cigar manufacturers to look 
with favor upon a “manufactured 
binder” is rather striking  evi- 


Tobacco Journal, To- 
bacco Leaf, and To- 
bacco. Emphasis is 
laid upon the fact 
that the United States 
Internal Revenue De- 
partment classifies 
the product as “to- 
bacco in process of 
manufacture,” that it 
contains nothing but 
pure tobacco, and 
that it saves all the 
labor of. “casing,” “stripping,” 
and “cutting” the natural leaf 
binder in common use. 

The campaign has been largely 
aided by the fact that the output 
of cigars has been steadily in- 
creasing, while the supply of the 
natural leaf suitable for binders 
has been on the wane. A consist- 
ent campaign of advertising, how- 
ever, can be depended upon to 
overcome such prejudice, 
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Net Paid Circulation 


Issue of April 4th— 


718,819 


Issue of March 28th— 


* 


715,532 


Net Paid Gain Since Jan. Ist 


66,495 


et oe oe Se eee 


PEE 2. aE POR ALL WR BELT 


Med Name, 


Advertising Manager 





COLLIER’S CIRCULATION 
ISSUE OF APRIL 4th 


Copies Printed - 739,800 


Gross - - - = 736,687 
Net - - -- - 726,333 
Net Paid - - - 718,819 


Present rate of $3.00 a line 
based on 600,000 

















THE ISOLATION OF 
FRANC 


By Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves 


THE LAST OF THE FAMILY 
By Richard Washburn Child 
Fitch’s Page of Fun, Grantland 
Rice’s Baseball Dope, and others 
IN THE MAY 2nd ISSUE. 
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There is a Reason 











Stock-keeping enriches the soil. 
Grain-selling impoverishes it. 


The stockman feeds his fields 


while the grain seller hauls 
fertility to market. 


AUCVUNEA AERA ALAN DR AOU ! 


It has become an accepted truth that the substantial 
farmers throughout the Middle West look upon 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE as their one 
best medium of intercommunication _ the one journal 
to which they can turn from week to week and find 
the latest and most authoritative orginal informa- 
tion touching the practical handling of land and live 
stock as a business proposition. 


PUI UU LLL UL 


Please give us an opportunity to convince you as to 
the foregoing. Permit us to send you a recent issue 


of THE GAZETTE at our expense. Address 


542 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Iil. 
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“Stunts” That Start the 
Public Talking 


How Kellogg Set All Detroit 
Writing “Krumbles” Ads—His- 
tory of the “Oasis” Cigarette 
Campaign—One Way of Test- 
ing a “Stunt” Before “Spring- 
ing” It—Uneeda Biscuit’s Sign 








By J. C. Asplet 
O “stunts” in advertising 
pay? Well, that depends. 
When the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Fiake Company decided to put 
an all-wheat breakfast food 
on the market last year, it was 
not surprised when the Detroit 
jobbers failed to develop any un- 
usual enthusiasm about putting in 
another ready-to-eat breakfast 
food; nor was it taken aback 
when told to “go fly a kite.” “You 
must be crazy to think of trying 
to put such a proposition over,” 
said the wise ones. “It can’t be 
done.” 
Nor were the jobbers unduly 
excited in reading 
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the answer came—“Krumbles stops 
grumbles.” It was the new Kellogg 
breakfast food. And Detroit’s 
curiosity was satisfied, only to be 
fired anew by another Kellogg 
“stunt” a week later. 

This “stunt” took the form of 
an unfinished advertisement in 
the newspapers. It was a regular 
ad telling about the new food, but 
a space was provided for the 
person to complete it. To the 
person who would fill it out, de- 
scribing in thirty or forty words 
the qualities of “Krumbles” that 
appealed to her, in the most 
graphic and attractive way, a 
prize of five dollars would be 
given, the name of the winner to 
be published on a specified date 
in the same paper. 

Pretty soon all Detroit was 
writing “Krumbles” ads. Even 
the school children, and it so hap- 
pened that to compete for the 
prize they had to buy a package 
of the mysterious food from their 
grocer. It also happened that if 
the grocer didn’t have it no other 
breakfast food would do, and it 

was only a few 





their papers a few 
days later to see 
in big space the 
words “Krumbles 
—not a typewrit- 
er.” Must be an- 
other fool adver- 
tiser trying to pull 
off some sort of a 
“stunt” they ar- 
gued. Next morn- 
ing they read that 
“Krumbles was not 





days before the 
jobbers came 
around with hats 
in hands and asked 
to have their or- 
ders filled. Later 
the “stunt” was 
worked with equal 
success in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and is 
to be continued 
this spring in oth- 
er localities, so 
don’t be surprised 





a bicycle,” and oth- 





er ads told them 


some night to 





come home and 





neither was it a 
soap, a washing- 
machine, a bread, 
nor any of a score 
of things. And be- 
fore the week was 
out they found 
themselves won- 
dering along with 
everybody else in 
town what this 
thing called 
“Krumbles” was. 








“Eating Krumbles Stops Grambles” 


find your wife with 
a package of 
“Krumbles” before 
her, vainly search- 
ing the contents 
for ideas for a 
“Krumbles” ad. 


THE CASE OF THE 
CONCEALED 
DEFINITION 


But stranger 








And just as their 


curiosity. was at tHE PUBLIC WAS INVITED TO COM- 
point PLETE THIS UNFINISHED AD the land of ad- 


the highest 





things than this 
have happened in 
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vertising “stunts.” For instance, 
one bleak day last winter a rather 
excited young man was seen to 
leave the office of a certain New 
York advertising agency, and 
dodging the hurrying vehicles, 
started up Broadway. Every few 
minutes he would stop a passer- 
by and ask a question. It was 
not a coincidence that those he 
stopped were of the type that in- 
dulged in five-cent cigarettes. 





Another 
Oasis! 


its got to be Exceptional to be one 








This discovery suggested a 
campaign which it was hoped 
would stop New York talking 


about a thing being a “bear” and 
refer to it as an “oasis” instead! 
But the copy chief, as copy 
chiefs are wont to do, did not go 
into raptures over the idea. In- 
stead he said: “It sounds all right 
but we will have to know posi- 
tively that it is feasible before 
we put it up to our clients.” And 
so the story has it 
that the copy man 
went forth as related, 
taking a straw vote 
of the cigarette smo- 
kers on the possibility 
of the name to test 
the “stunt” before he 

“sprang” it. 

Having made sure 
that it would “take” 
the campaign started 
quickly. An artist 














Whaddye mean Oasis? 
‘Why something that beats anything 
that ever happened Bout gee! 
you woulin rh 


with an imagination 
which might have 
been a cross between 
that of a cubist and 
a futurist was called 


ever said “Ossie” to . 
Seer hyena in, and the result was 


=n an 
ete. You get 10 of ‘em for Sc.— 
Egypane—and an Owns of 


ne one of the most un- 


egg usual series of news- 
Oo ° paper ads that have 
asis ever appeared in the 

— the Exceptional East. 
in CIGARETTES Starting with an ad 





that zigzagged across 





A LAYOUT DESIGNED TO SECURE STRONG POSITION AS TO 


READING MATTER 


By and by people began to won- 
der. Not a few thought a patient 
had escaped, while others felt 
around for a few small coins. 
Even the corner policeman was 
said to have kept an eye on the 
man and another on the traffic. 
Finally he ‘disappeared into a 
cigar store. 

The cause of it all was that the 
morning before this same person, 
while in search of an idea for 
making New York’s six million 
tongues start wagging, had acci- 
dentally found concealed in the 
dictionary a generally unknown 
portion of the definition for the 
word “Oasis.” Besides meaning 
a fertile spot on the desert, it 
meant a source of joy or some- 
thing “exceptional.” 





the page, after the 
fashion of a row of 
blocks placed corner 
to corner, the ads 
gradually reduced in space to small 
double-column copy. But, through- 
out, the idea of linking up “ex- 
ceptional” events and things with 
the word “Oasis” was maintained. 
It might be a billiard shot, or it 
might be a “girlish” figure, but 
it was always an “Oasis.” 

The public gasped, the frater- 
nity theorized, but the agency and 
the manufacturer laughed up their 
sleeves, for it had done what it 
set out to do. It had_ started 
New York talking—and it is still 
talking, and incidentally buying 
Oasis Cigarettes. 


INSTANCES IN THE STREET CARS 


But for every dollar that an 
advertising “stunt” earned, thou- 
sands have been lost. It is un- 
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Your Piano has the potential 
power of Beethoven, the baton 
of Sousa, the wild rhythm of 
Tres Moutard. 


Why Is It Silent? 


Without effort on your part 
it will play the most wonderful 
music in the world as inter- 
preted by well-known artists. 
Simply by attaching. —--— ~~ —— 








leave the car 


The epee (Look for the Answer) without reading 


the card opposite. 

On the other 
hand the “twin 
cards” of the 
Telektra Piano 
Player, where 
one card was 
used on one 
side of the car 
which referred to 
another opposite, 


This Piano is being Played by the Lady Across the Aisle} was based on an 





———@}| advertising need. 





TELEKTRA’S UNIQUE CAR-CARD (SEE CUT BELOW) 


usual to see an advertiser who 
deliberately plans a “stunt” with 
an eye to its advertising and mer- 
chandising possibilities as the 
two just mentioned were. More 
often an advertiser “gets an idea,” 
and while it is still hot, rushes it 
into being. The case of the Chi- 
cago advertiser, for example, who 


attached a pack of reply postals. 


to a street-car card, and then 
went on to ask the passengers to 
tear one off and mail it in so that 
he could insure their lives, or 
whatever it was, ought to have 
thought further ahead. People 
might stop and reach up for one 
of the cards, climbing over some- 
one’s else lap if needs be to do 
so, but then again they might not. 

The Egyptian Straights Cigar- 
ette “stunt” of the American To- 
bacco _Company, where three 
cards were used in the street cars 
to focus attention on the one, un- 
doubptedly 


It not only start- 
ed talk by being 
different, but it 
made the passenger turn his head 
and look at the card opposite to 
see who was playing the piano. 
There was a carefully thought 
out plan to it. 


“STUNTS” THAT MADE BROADWAY 
GASP 


If the Great White Way has 
never been famed for anything 
else it has earned a reputation for 
being the home of the outdoor 
“stunt” advertising. Life to the 
Broadwayite is one bright, sign 
after the other. If it is not some- 
thing like the Chariot Race sign 
recently torn down, which shone 
on Herald Square, it is an ani- 
mated electric hob-goblin trying 
to pull the bristles out of two 
Kleanwell tooth brushes, or a gi- 
gantic electric thermometer, work- 
ing in conjunction with a smaller 
one, which warns the thoughtless 
passer-by that a certain kind of 





attracted atten- 
tion, and started 
a good deal of 
talk among ad- 
vertising men, 
but there have 
been people who 
have wondered if 
the results would 
not have been 
better by tripling 
the circulation of 
the center card. 
A person sitting 
in front of a 
car-card. for fif- 
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This Lady is Playing the Piano Across the Aisle 


Telektra 


If you haven't seen The Telektra 

— 
you've never seen anything like it. 
It will work a complete transformation 
of your piano. Come to our ripe na 


any afternooh from 2.00 to $:00 o'clock, and 
‘The Telektra play vour favorite selections 
A postal to 


“Telektra” Shops Bidg. 
17 North Wabash Avenuc 


will bring a beautiful booklet telling you all shout 
this wonderful instrument 
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distilled liquid might help to cool 
his heated body in the summer, 
or warm it in the winter, as the 
case might be. 

Then there was the White 
Rock Clock which from its point 
of vantage near Churchill’s re- 
minded forgetful Broadwayites 
that it was time to go home as 
well as time to drink White Rock 
water. 

Another “stunt” that has cre- 
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Last Christmas one wide-awake 
retailer decided to make Seattle 
read his ad, if it read nothing else 
in the paper. The merchant 
knew, or rather his advertisin 
manager knew, that if he could 
get people to do that, the rest 
would take care of itself. And 
here is the “stunt” he used, 

Instead of following the usual 
course, and drawing attention by 
big type and flaring headlines, a 
usual dignified four- 
column ad was set up 
and put into a page 





‘You Wil Find A Boob ln This Announcement Suitsble tor Any Relstive Or Friend 


space. The three re- 





mech appreciated as 4 Gaal Bent—eething et ghrw ws great end 


meng 
‘prarars 1 Ther 6 Bash far you ts pie te any Pete ot Oramd thet will novey enact 
rer there alin, 


maining columns to 








the left were blank, 














except for this im- 
pressive notice: 

“The book an- 
nouncement on _ the 











right is too import- 





ant to have anything 








on the left to inter- 
fere with it.” 























Everything went 
lovely until the mer- 
chant himself noticed 
the ad in the paper 
that morning. After 
adjusting his glasses a 
few times to make 
sure he had read it 
correctly, he lost no 
time in getting the 
advertising man on 
the “carpet” to find 
out why he had paid 
perfectly good Amer- 
ican money for three 
columns of space and 






































then left them almost 





THOUGH AT FIRST CHARACTERIZED AS A_ WASTE OF 
MONEY, THIS COPY BROUGHT A RECORD DAY’S BUSINESS 


ated a good deal of talk in the 
out-door field is the Uneeda Bis- 
cuit display which suggests 
Uneeda Biscuit. for breakfast, 
lunch or dinner according to the 
time of the day. The sign is sim- 
ply fitted with changeable panels, 
which a man manipulates to suit 
the meal. 

But advertising “stunts” are by 
na means confined to the national 
advertisers. Out on the Pacific 
Coast “stunts” are as thick as 
peas in a pod. Around holiday 
time it gets to be quite a problem 
to focus the attention of the read- 
ing public on any one ad. 


blank! And he had 
the faculty of putting 
much meaning into a 
very few words, 

Fortunately for the advertising 
manager the department manager, 
when called in, was able to testify 
that never before in the holiday 
season had such crowds responded 
to an ad and ventured that rec- 
ords would be broken before the 
day was over. 

All of which goes to show that 
there are times when the frowned- 
on “stunt” has its use. If the 
conditions are given careful con- 
sideration, and the advertising 
planned with a knowledge of the 
needs of continuity a well-timed 
“stunt” will often ring the gong. 
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Advertising Philadelphia 


HE advertisement 
shown on the next page 
| | appears in the Saturday 
Evening Post this week. Its 
object is partly to advertise 
Philadelphia— partly to adver- 
tise Philadelphia’s most distin- 
guished newspaper. 





WAN QMUAALH dina 
Kamm | 














Philadelphia has an unusual 
story to tell. It is in many re- 
spects the most remarkable city 
inthe Country. We are going 
to tell that story to the world. 


PUBLIC efs43 LEDGER 
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BIGGEST BUSINESS BUILDER 
BUILDING ITSELF BIGGER 


For the six months ending March 31st, 1914, the average 
Net Paid Circulation of the New York Sunday American was 
770,027—an average gain of 10,393 copies every Sunday, com- 
pared with the same period last year. The Average Net Paid 
Circulation of the week-day New York American (exclusive 
of Sundays) was 282,520—an average gain of 20,606 copies 
every week-day, compared with the same period last year. 




























The above figures are from the sworn statement filed by the 
New York American with the United States Government. 


This is a greater circulation gain ' 
than that of any other New York 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper. 


What advertiser can contemplate the character and extent of 
the New York American’s circulation—the magnificent follow- 
ing of Quality readers attracted by its Quality contents—the 
steady and tremendous growth of this circulation year after 
year—-without appreciating the manifold advantages of this 
newspaper as a means of building business? 





BOOK OF CIRCULATIONS SENT FREE 
UPON REQUEST 


Latest Government statements of New York 
Newspapers compiled for Handy Reference 
The New York American has published an attractive Book of 


Circulations which every advertiser interested in buying New 
York newspaper space should have on file. 


We will be pleased to send you a copy free with our compliments. 


Kindly send request on letter head. Address Advertising Dept., 
New York American, No. 1 Park Place, New York. 

















GREATEST QUALITY— QUANTITY CIRCULATION 


More Than 280,000 Daily Over 750,000 Sunday 
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Bureau to Vouch for 
Accuracy of Ads 


INNEAPOLIS merchants 

and advertisers have formed 
a Bureau of Fair Competition 
that already has shown them that 
65 per cent of their suspicions of 
the veracity of their competitors’ 
advertising was unwarranted. The 
bureau’s object is to enforce the 
honest advertising law, advocated 
by Printers’ INK and passed in 
Minnesota a little more than one 
year ago. 

Mac Martin, president of the 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum, 
the vigilance committee of the 
Forum and a committee of the 
Retailers’ Association organized 
the bureau after they had secured 
promises from fifty retailers and 
advertisers to pay their propor- 
tion of its expenses. H. P. Wick- 
ham, a newspaper reporter, was 
employed as secretary of the Vig- 
ilance Committee and put in 
charge of the bureau. 

Advertisers who are subscribers 
to the bureau may ask it for in- 
vestigations of all advertisements 
they suspect are not truthful. The 
reports of these investigations are 
sent to all subscribers of the bu- 
reau. It gives a rating on adver- 
tisements, in respect to their ve- 
racity as a credit-rating agency 
supplies information. In extreme 
cases, when moral suasion has 
failed to impress the dishonest 
advertiser, criminal prosecution is 
invoked. 

“The bureau is worth all it 
costs, just for me to know that 
there is some unprejudiced agency 
checking up the advertisements of 
our store,” said one large retailer 
when he was shown the investiga- 
tion of one of his ads. “I can 
net investigate every line in the 
copy my advertising manager has 
me O.K. The bureau does inves- 
tigate it, and it keeps an invalu- 
able check on my advertising de- 
partment and the buyers in all my 
other departments.” 

Membership in the bureau was 
established by subscriptions to the 
fund necessary to maintain it one 
year. The advertisers were as- 
sessed a small per cent of their 
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annual advertising appropriation. 
considered with their gross year- 
ly sales. Before any action is ta- 
ken in a case the manager of the 
establishment is informed what 
the findings of the bureau have 
been. Should he fail to assure 
the vigilance committee that he 
will take steps to prevent a repe- 
tition of the offense more drastic 
measures are adopted. In all in- 
stances but one the managers of 
the stores whose advertising has 
been investigated have thanked 
the bureau for its work and prom- 
ised their co-operation to carry 
out the spirit of the law as well 
as the letter. 

“It is a great educational force, 
if nothing else is done by it,” 
Mac Martin, president of the Fo- 
rum, told a meeting of the sub- 
scribers shortly after the bureau 
opened its offices. “It will help 
prove to the advertiser that he 
hurts his own business by mis- 
leading the public.” And the con- 
sensus Of opinion of the adver- 
tisers is that his words have 
proved truthful. 


Use of the Word “Best” 


NEMEYER ADVERTISING CREATORS 
WuEELInG, W. Va., April 14, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I noticed in “The Little School- 
master” a discussion as to the use of 
the word “best.” My humble opinion 
may not accomplish much, but I do 
desire to give it as follows: 

The advertiser who claims “best” 
may have it, but because the majority 
of people will not believe it until he 
gives proof believable, he had better 
learn what John Lee Mahin once said: 
“Never tell anything unbelievable even 
though it may be true.” : 

I believe this will answer the question 
of “best” that any advertiser may have. 

Paut M. NEMEYER. 


“Go to Church” Tags 


Red tags, which West Philadelphia 
residents found on their doorknobs 
when they awoke Easter morning, said: 
“To-day Is Easter, Go to Church,” 
and they caused a large turnout at the 
churches west of Fifty-eight street and 
north of Market. 








Dallas “Evening Journal” 
Established 


A. H. Belo & Co., publishers of the 
Dallas, Tex., News, a morning paper, 
have begun the publication of the 
Evening Journal of Dallas. It is a one- 
cent paper. A. H. Belo & Co. also 
publish the Galveston Daily News. 
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Facts 
are 


Stubborn 
Little 
—Devils— 


But sometimes they're harder to 
get about Newspaper Supremacy 
than anything else on earth. 
Knowing this, we stand ready 
to prove it when we say that 


It is a fact — That the 
World-Herald goes into 
more homes in Greater 
Omaha Daily and Sunday 
than any other paper. 

a fact — That the 
World-Herald _ publishes 
33% more paid advertising 
than the next paper and 
48% more than the third. 
a fact — That the 
World-Herald is the only 
Omaha p»per that refuses 
objectionable and undesir- 
able advertising. 

a fact— That the 
World - Herald leads in 
volume in every reputable 
class of goods advertised 
in Omaha. 


85 per cent. of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people in 
Omaha are reading the 
WORLD - HERALD 
Daily Circulation 60,400, 8c a line 
Sunday Circulation 47,000, 7c a line 


The 


World-Herald 
Omaha, Neb. 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
Steger Bldg. 
Chicago 


It is 


Brunswick Bldg. 
New York 








| 
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Our Ads as Viewed by 
Wu Tingfang 


ADVERTISERS will be inter- 
‘ ested in seeing themselves as 
a Chinese diplomat sees them. In 
his new book published by Stokes 
entitled “America Through the 
Spectacles of an Orienta] Diplo- 
mat,” Dr. Wu Tingfang does not 
grudge his praise of advertising 
as an American institution. 
Here is what he says about it: 
“If I should be asked what is 


| most essential for the successful 
| carrying on of business in Amer- 
| ica. I would say advertising. A 


business man in America who in- 


| tends tod succeed must advertise 
| in the daily, weekly, and monthly 


| poster confronts 


papers, and also have big posters 
in the streets. I do not believe any 
up-to-date merchant in America 
fails to do this. 

“Every book and magazine con- 
tains many advertisements; some- 
times fully half of a big maga- 
zine is covered with notices or 
pictures of articles for sale. 
Wherever you go the inevitable 
you, and even 


| when you look out of the window 
| of the train you see large sign- 
| boards announcing some article 


| of trade. 
| the bigger the picture. 


The newer the brand, 
If, when 


| you get into a street-car, you look 
| around you will see nothing but 
| advertisements of all kinds and 


| ceiving notices 


sorts, and if you answer an ad- 
vertisement you will keep on re- 
of the matter 
about which you inquired. Even 


| now I receive letters urging me 
| to take on something or other 


about which I sent a letter of in- 
quiry while I was in America. 
“At night, if you stroll ’round , 


| the town, you will be amazed by 








the ingenious and clever signs 
which the alert minds of the 
trades-people have invented, such 
as revolving electric lights form- 
ing the name of the advertiser 
with different colors, or a figure 
or shape of some sort illustrating 
his wares. - 

“But even this is not thought 
sufficient. Circulars are often 
sent to everyone, making special 
offers, setting forth forceful rea- 





sons why the commodity adver- 
tised is indispensable. Certain 
stores make it a point of announ- 
cing cheap sales once or twice a 
year with from ten to 25 per cent 
reduction. It should be noted that 
no tradesman voluntarily sells his 
goods at a loss, so that if during 
4 sale he can give as much as 25 
per cent discount we can easily 
calculate the percentage of profit 
he generally makes. There are 
cases where men who started as 
petty dealers have, after a few 
years, become millionaires. 

“To show the importance of ad- 
yertising, I cite the well-known 
sanitary drink which is a substi- 
tute for tea and coffee, and which 
by extensive advertising in almost 
every paper published in every 
country has now become a favor- 
ite beverage. The proprietor is 
now a multi-millionaire and I am 
told that he spends more than a 
million dollars a year in adver- 


Says University Is “Inaccurate” 


New York, April 9, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ Ink 
I note that of the definitions of adver- 
tising submitted by the advertising class 
of the University of Iowa the majority 
of the judges favored the following: 
“Advertising is a method of education 
with the object in view of influencing 
people to act favorably toward the pur- 
chase of a certain designated com- 
modity.”” 
om is both incomplete and inaccur- 
ate. 

Incomplete because it only covers ad- 
vertising as a selling force, whereas, one 
can advertise to buy a house, property, 
securities, or any other commodity just 
as well as he can advertise to sell. 
Also, one can advertise for property 
lost or property found. 

Inaccurate because advertising is not 
necessarily a method of education. One 
may insert an advertisement and re- 
cover a brindle bull pup answering the 
name of Towser. An advertisement to 
let a peanut stand is not educational 
and many of the largest publicity adver- 
tisers would not thank you if you called 
their advertising educational. A great 
deal of it presupposes knowledge of the 
goods on the part of prospective cus- 
tomers and the announcements are 
merely made as reminders and to im- 
press the trade. 

The other two definitions also seem 


Durability 
the 


Best Argument 


HE best 

argument 
for silverware 
is to say that it 
has proved its 
worth through 
service. The 
great success of 


1847 ROGERS 


| BROS. silver- 


ware shows it 
is service that 
has given this 
silverware its 
wonderful rep- 


| utation. 


No dealer need 
hesitate to talk 
quality in connec- 
tion with 1847 , 
ROGERS BROS. 4 

‘‘Silver Plate 4 
that Wears,”’ / 
which is the / 
only brand | 
of silver- | 

ware j{ 

backedby | 

the actual | 

testofover | 

65 years. 


iia 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden 
Britannia Co, 


to me vague and unsatisfactory. 

_ May I suggest the following as com- 
ing nearer to covering the ground? “‘Ad- 
Vertising is any exploitation exerted to 
influence purchase, sale or recovery of 
the article designated.” C. W. Wrtson. 
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Fights Dealers’ Battles to 
Win Support 


"THe campaign of the Valley 

City Milling Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to get deal- 
ers to endorse and push ifs Lily 
White Flour by fighting their bat- 
tles for them in the newspapers, 
is further indication of the change 
of attitude toward methods of 
getting distribution. 





My Wife Needs 
a New Dress, too ! 


But I cannot buy it for her 
because. so many people owe 
me money. 

_ Many and many a time she has gone 
without new clothes when some of my 
customers with much more money than 
I possess have neglected to pay when 
they should. 


If 1 had all the money due me, I 
could buy her a nice new suit and let 
her go and take a rest. 


Heaven knows she needs it and 
deserves it, too. 


. know, of course, that some people have - so 
much they don’t realize how we have to economize 
and how often we have to go without things because 
they. forget per. but I hope the time will come 
when they will think of it seriously. 


And then there are people who ought to pay 
me but who haven't enough money to buy other 
things they want and so they say. “let the grocer 
wait 


Friends, I need my money. No one needs it 
so much as I do. I have many bills to pay every 
day and my creditors insist on having their money 
promptly 

1 am not a rich man and very few ever get rich 
in my business. If you have been thoughtless about 
this in the past, won’t you help me by paying more 
promptly 

And you who do pay promptly, God bless you, 
won't yuu brag about it just a little to your neigh- 
bors so they'll take the hint? 


Thank you, friends? I felt sure you would help 
me. 


Your Grocer 











COPY WHICH FIGHTS GROCER’S BATTLE 


Instead of following the old 
plan of running a newspaper 
campaign and then sending sales- 
men to call on the dealer with 
proofs in one hand and an order 
blank in the other, the Valley 
City people are working on the 
theory that “one good turn de- 
serves another” and are using 
nine-inch, double-column space to 
urge the reader to pay her grocery 
bill. No mention whatever is 


made of Lily White Flour in the 
copy, nor is the name of the ad- 
vertiser even signed to the ad. 

The first, ad of this nature 
which was more or less of an ex- 
periment, was headed, “Pay Your 
Grocer Promptly,” and according 
to A. B. Merritt, the treasurer of 
the company, met with “marked 
success.” Following this experi- 
ment another ad was prepared for 
use in newspapers just before 
Easter. This copy started out: 
“My Wife Needs a New Dress, 
Too,” and was signed, “Your 
Grocer.” It was pointed out in 
this copy that many and many 
a time the grocer’s wife has gone 
without new clothing when cus- 
tomers with much more money 
than the grocer possessed neg- 
lected to pay their grocery bill. 
Further down in the copy a few 
remarks were added about the 
people who said, “Let the Grocer 
Wait,” and the concluding para- 
graph read: “And you who do 
pay promptly, God bless you, 
won’t you brag about it just a 
little to your neighbors so they 
will take the hint?” 

The dealers were circularized 
with proofs of the ads asking 
their opinion of them, and in this 
way the direct results were ob- 
tained. Speaking of the depart- 
ure Mr. Merritt says: “It seems 
to us that this is a tangible dem- 
onstration of what we mean 
when we tell the dealer that ‘our 
interest in him does not cease 
when we have sold him a bill of 
goods.’ Of course, we carry on 
a continuous campaign for our 
product in addition to this work, 
in which we never fail to mention 
the brand.” 

While this idea of courting a 
customer’s favor by helping him 
fight his battles is by no means 
new, still it suggests a way by 
which national advertisers who 
are spending money in winning 
dealer co-operation can give to 
their efforts a ring of sincerity 
which the skeptical and suspi- 
cious dealer cannot dodge. 


The Hanser Advertising Agency, with 
1 


offices in the Kinney Building, Newark. 
N. J., was established recently under 
the direction of C. S. Hanser in consul: 
tation with D. G. Jeidell. 
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VANUATU 


Railway Age Gazette, Circulation 8,850 
Railway Age Gazette, Maintenance Edition, “ 11,050 
* The Signal Engineer, * 4,700 
Railway Age Gazette, Mechanical Edition, °° 4,400 


Simmons- Boardman Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
Woolworth Building Transportation Building Citizens Building 
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Brass Tacks in Trade- 
Paper Copy 


NEW LINE of argument is 

being used by the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Company, millers 
of King Midas flour, in adver- 
tising to the bakers through the 
trade journals. Instead of mere- 
ly generalizing, the company is 
seeking to show that the baker 
who uses good flour for his bread 
can make a talking-point of it in 
creating new consumers of bakery 
products. 
_ A_ recent trade announcement 
in The Bakers’ Weekly put the 
matter this way: 

“Do you know that women 
pretty generally believe that ba- 
kers use cheap flour? Well, they 
do—just ask the first ten you see 
and about nine of them will tell 
you they have always thought so. 
And what can you say? You 
know it’s true. You know you 
are not using flour as good as the 
housewife buys. Why do you ex- 
pect her to be satisfied with cheap 
flour from you when she has al- 
ways insisted upon the best she 
knows when she buys it herself? 

“Most bakers talk about their 
equipment, their modern plant, 
their clean bakery, etc. 

“They forget to tell her the 
most important thing—that they 
use the best flour. 

“Why don’t you tell her what 
she wants to know—that you have 
bread made of the highest-priced 
flour in America? Talk about 
what flour you make your bread 
of, which is more important than 
what you make it with.” 


Big Syrup Campaign in Canada 


Crown Brand Corn Syrup is being 
advertised in Canada in 600-line copy 
illustrated and written around old 
nursery rhymes—using one recipe in 
each ad and offering a free cook book 
to pull direct replies. 


How Churches in Brooklyn 
Advertise 


A Goubie-gaue spread which appeared 
in the Brooklyn Eagle of April 11 was 
almost entirely composed of church ad- 
vertisements, ranging in size from one- 
inch single column to six inches double 
column. 


INK 


New York Bill Against Fraud- 
ulent Merchandising 


A bill which, it is said, will go a 
long way toward making fraud or or. 
dinary misrepresentation in merchandis- 
ing impossible, has been passed by the 
New York Legislature and Governor 
Glynn has, until April 27 to sign the 
measure, 

The text of the bill, which is said to 
be largely a section of the old “trade- 
mark” law, is in part as follows: 

“A person who shall knowingly sell, 
offer or expose for sale any article of 
merchandise, and shall orally or by 
representation, name or mark written 
or printed thereon or attached thereto 
or used in connection therewith, or by 
advertisement, or otherwise, in any 
manner whatsoever make any false 
representation as to the person by 
whom such article of merchandise or 
the material thereof was made, or was 
in whole or in part produced, man- 
ufactured, finished, processed, treated, 
marketed, packed, bottled, or boxed, or 
falsely represent that such article of 
merchandise or the material or any part 
thereof has or may properly have any 
trade-mark attached to it or used in 
connection with it, or is or may prop- 
erly be indicated or identified by any 
trade-mark, is guilty ot a misdemeanor 
and punishable for the first offense by 
a fine not less than $50 nor more than 
$500 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, and for each subsequent 
offense by imprisonment for not less 
than thirty days or more than one year, 
or by both such imprisonment and a 
fine of not less than $500 or more than 
$1,000.” 


Spokane Clubs Consolidated 


The Spokane Ad Club and the Inland 
Club of *Spokane have _ consolidated 
and will hereafter be known as the In- 
land -Ad_ Club. , 

R. E. Bigelow, for two years presi- 
dent of the Inland Club, becomes presi- 
dent of the new organization. 

The Spokane Ad Club has grown 
from a membership of 40 to 500 within 
two years. Among its accomplishments 
are the designing of a municipal flag, 
financing the mural decoration of_ the 
council chamber in the new city hall, 
besides the routine work of advertis- 
ing study and advertising censorship 
and protection. 


Whitman Advertising a New 
Product 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 


Philadelphia, are advertising in the 
newspapers Whitman’s Marshmallow 
Whip, a new preparation for desserts. 


A Westinghouse Slogan 


In its poster advertising for Westing- 
house Electric Fans, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company thus _pithily 
meets the “too expensive” objection: 
— the price by the years they 
ast,” 
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Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
Changes to Semi-Monthly 











Circulation 90,000 Net 


Published Beginning May 25th, 1914, the OKLAHOMA FARMER- 
10th and 25th STOCKMAN will be published semi-monthly and there- 

after appear on the toth and 25th of each month. 
Forms will close seven days in advance. The last issue as a weekly will be 


May 14th. 


Enlarged and Improved 


ographical Coincident with the change to a semi-monthly the 
Typogr P FARMER-STOCKMAN will be enlarged and improved, 
Editorial printed on better paper with added mechanical facil- 
ities and many editorial betterments. 


Betterments 
Now Supreme In Oklahoma 
Leads in Gross circulation over 95,000. Net, over 90,000. No 
* os other Oklahoma farm paper claims more than 55,000 
Advertising paca 


and 
° . Here is the advertising record of Oklahoma farm 
In Circulation papers for the first three months of 1914: 


Agate Lines 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman ~ - . - 76,647 
Second farm paper,(Topeka)- - - ~~ - 62,909 
Third farm paper - - - - - 54,591 


The FarMER-STocKMAN led 
the second paper by over 21% 
and the third paper by over 40% 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


pena ( E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
ate 30c. s | 15 East 26th Street, New York City. 
Li a a Representatives Harris Trust Building, Chicago. 
ine 
er FRANKLIN L, MILLER, 
August 1. Sharp Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Once Again “Mail-Order” 
Copy Outsells Semi-Publicity 











This time it was a toilet preparation 
selling through the drug trade. 


Newspapers had been used in cities 
where distribution had been secured. 
The copy was generous sized semi- 
publicity copy, but it didn’t seem to 
produce the action it should. 


We suggested our “mail-order” style 
copy because we could see no reason 
why a different type of appeal should 
be made to send a woman to a store 
for the goods, than would be used if 
she were to send the order direct. 


In either event the object of copy is to 
produce sales, and human nature is the 
same whether the buyer mails the 
order to the house, or goes to the 
dealer. 


In order to test our ideas, we were 
given a number of cities for a try-out 
campaign and the old copy was con- 
tinued in the remainder of the territory. 


Our copy had been running scarcely 
three months when we were given the 
entire account because of the increase 
shown in every city we handled. 


And it is interesting to note that the 
city in which we made the poorest 
showing was ahead of the best show- 
ing made by the old copy in other 
cities of equal size. 


Without obligation on your part, we 
should be glad to outline a number of 
equally interesting results secured by 
the application of mail-order princi- 
ples to goods selling through dealers. 
And at the same time we will send you 
a number of samples of mail-order 
style or action-creating copy so that 
you may see just what we mean. Write 
us to-day. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan—Advertising 
450 Fourth Ave., New York City 




















Novel Use of a Neglected 
Medium 


How the Name of the Gotzian Shoe 
Is Put on the Calendars. Distrib- 
uted by Dealers—Country Deal- 
ers Buy on the Average 225 
Calendars a Year—Statement by 
C. Gotzian & Co. 








N connection with the eternal 

problem of getting dealers to 
use advertising helps, one thing 
is fairly certain: the dealer is 
pretty sure to make use of ma- 
terial which he has to pay real 
money for. Moreover, he is like- 
ly to look with disfavor upon ad- 
vertising helps which feature the 
manufacturer’s goods too exclu- 
sively, “which have a trade-mark 
stamped all over them,” as a 
Rochester shoe merchant ex- 
pressed it. Perhaps that is one 
of the reasons for the continuous 
popularity of the annual calendar 
which great numbers of dealers 
buy and distribute among their 
customers. Quantities of manu- 
facturers’ matter, furnished freely, 
are allowed to gather dust under 
the counter, while the dealer 
spends real money for a calendar 
—because it advertises him. 

This annual calendar distribu- 
tion represents a certain amount 
of advertising value which can 
be turned to the advantage of par- 
ticular goods, if judiciously han- 
dled. “If the dealer is going to 
hand out calendars, anyway, why 
not make it worth his while to 
advertise our goods on them?” 
say C. Gotzian & Co., shoe manu- 
facturers, of St. Paul, and as a 
result the dealers’ calendar has 
become an important item in the 
company’s campaign. Frank M. 
Fargo, advertising manager of the 
company, describes the calendar 
feature as follows: 

“Three calendars of different 
styles and varying prices are used. 
Great pains were taken to select 
such subjects as will be acceptable 
to the people, and so worked out 
in design and coloring that they 
will be attractive enough to be 
placed on the walls in the homes 
and kept there. Then the adver- 
tising of the Gotzian Shoe is so 
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arranged as not to stand out too 
prominently, and is worked into 
a border design, which insures a 
good-looking calendar when it is 
finished. A panel is left at the 
top of each calendar for the deal- 
ers name and address, and, as 
this space is his own, it is, of 
course, the most prominent space 
on the calendar. 

“The campaign is carried on 
through the salesmen. They carry 
samples of the calendars in dif- 
ferent series, printed up to show 
just the style of lettering and to 
show how prominently the deal- 
ers name is displayed. Each 
salesman is supplied with special- 
ly printed order blanks, so that 
the orders for calendars can be 
entered with little trouble and 
without danger of error. A full 
descriptive circular is gotten up 
and sent out to the trade before 
the salesman starts on his trip, 
so that merchants are advised that 
calendars are to be had from us, 
and that the salesman will show 
them. 


HOW PRICES ARE FIXED 


“The prices of the calendar are 
so scheduled that the purchaser 
of a large quantity secures better 
figures than the man who buys 
only a few calendars. This is 
to make the plan coincide with 
the range of prices usually of- 
fered by the calendar houses 
which dealers usually patronize. 

“The saving to the merchant 
is obtained by our placing a con- 
tract for a large number of cal- 
endars, thus securing the advan- 
tage of the large-quantity prices, 
and it is on these prices that the 
figures to the retailer are based. 
It works out in our case that 
the price which we name to the 
dealer is one-half the price usual- 
ly charged by the calendar house 
for the same or similar subject. 

“To have the plan in good work- 
ing order and the men equipped 
with samples so that they can 
take orders, the salesmen are 
started out on January ist, thus 
being in the field at the same 
time that the men from the cal- 
endar houses start out. In our 
particular case we offer to our 
salesmen special prizes for se- 
curing a large number of orders, 
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and in this way we stimulate 
the interests of the men in taking 
calendar orders. The traveling 
salesman is pretty well loaded 
down with the goods which he 
is selling, and it therefore be- 
comes rather difficult for him to 
find time and convenient oppor- 
tunity to interest the dealer in 
the calendar proposition. It is 
for this reason that a system of 
prizes works very well, giving, 
as it does, a bonus for a man 
who does good work on his cal- 
endars. 

“This sort of a campaign works 
out very successfully, for the rea- 
son that the dealer, having a fi- 
nancial interest in the calendars, 
naturally looks after their proper 
distribution. The average num- 
ber sold to the country dealer 
is 225, and the price which he 
pays for the calendars ranges all 
the way from three and one-half 
and four cents up to 15 cents. 

“The great advantage to the 
salesman representing the manu- 
facturer is that the distribution of 
advertising matter of this kind 
among the homes of the people 
places the name of his product 
in those homes where it remains 
at least one year and sometimes 
much longer. He is, therefore, to 
a certain extent independent of 
the retailer, for the reason that 
he can open up an account with 
another dealer in case his original 
customer should, for any reason, 
give up his line of goods. The 
manufacturer has the name of 
his product kept continually in 
the territories of all the traveling 
men, and he thereby is stronger 
in those territories. 

“The calendars themselves are 
made up during the latter part of 
the summer and in the fall. After 
they are prepared the dealer’s 
name, business and address are 
printed on them, and they are put 
to one side to be shipped with 
the first goods going to the cus- 
tomer or by express if there are 
no goods being shipped just be- 
fore the holiday time. There is 
no loss of advertising material, 
for the calendars are all made 
up for some specific dealer and 
are delivered and always billed to 
him.” 


INK 


‘Teaser to Introduce Camel 
Cigarettes 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com. 
pany, Winston-Saiem, C., is intro. 
ducing Camel Cigarettes into new terri- 
tories with a campaign of curiosity. 
arousing copy. The advertisements, 
which measure ten inches over four 
columns, are illustrated with a: picture 
of a camel. 

In the first ad the phrase ‘The 
Camels Are Coming!” was the only 
message that appeared in the space. 
The second ad announced, ‘‘To-morrow 
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there'll be more came’s in this town 
than in all Asia and Africa combined.” 
The third piece of copy was illustrated 
with a smaller picture of the same camel 
as shown herewith. The special offer 
featured in the ad was, “If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send ten cents for one 
package or one dollar for ten packages, 
postage prepaid. After smoking one 
package, if you don’t find ‘Camels’ as 
represented, return the other nine pack- 
ages and we refund your money.” An 
attempt is being made to meet the com- 
petition of the cigarettes sold with pre- 
miums by featuring this statement: 
“Don’t look for premiums, or coupons, 
because the cost of tobacco prohibits 
their use.” 


Special Train to Advertise 
Kansas 
On April 12 an all-steel train of 11 


cars was scheduled to leave Kansas 
City to tour most of the great cities 
east of the Mississippi and show the 
products of Kansas. The Southeast 
Kansas Association of Commercial Clubs 
is in charge of the expedition. 


Submits to the “Inevitable” 


PittspurGcH, April 2, 1914. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: F 
That everyone interested in advertis- 
ing will attempt a definition at some 
time seems inevitable. So here’s mine: 
ADVERTISING: the art of accomplishing a 

purpose by continual suggestion. 

J. Boyp Ropcers. 
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Wowman’s Wortp 


announces the appointment of 











WALTER W. MANNING 


as Advertising Director, with 
complete authority over its 
advertising department. The 
headquartersof the advertising 
departmentwillbein NewYork 
City. 
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The 
New Orleans Item 


accepts advertising with the 
absolute guarantee of the 
largest net paid circulation 
daily and Sunday of any 
New Orleans newspaper 
or no pay. | 


JAMES M. THOMSON A. G. NEWMYER 
Publisher Business Manager 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Biag., St. Louis. 
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“Localizing” Newspaper 
Copy 





Klaxon Horn Going into One 
Newspaper ‘in a ‘Town with 
Copy Which Fits Local Con- 


ditions—Asks Newspapers to Aid 
in Securing Photographs and 
Data and in Erecting Signs 


NEWSPAPER campaign for 

the Lovell-McConnell Manu- 
facturing Company (Klaxon 
Horns ) aggregating 5,200 lines is 
running in the Baltimore News, 
and is to be placed throughout 
New England and in the larger 
cities elsewhere, in one newspaper 
in a town. A unique feature of 
the campaign is the “localization” 
of part of the copy, and the se- 
lection of the newspapers which 
are to carry the advertising ac- 
cording to their willingness to aid 
the company in securing the local 
flavor in the copy. 

The accompanying cut shows 
how the copy is made to fit local 
conditions by showing dangerous 
curves in the vicinity of the town 
where the campaign is running. 
The company has secured the co- 
operation of several local automo- 
bile associations in the erection of 
signs reading “Danger, Sound 
Klaxon” at suitable points, and it 
is desired to show one of these 
signs in the photographs which il- 
lustrate the newspaper copy. If 
the local automobile association 
has not placed the signs, the news- 
paper is asked to superintend it, 
as explained in the following let- 
ter: 

“We are. contemplating an_ad- 
vertising campaign in New Eng- 
land newspapers similar to the 
one enclosed herewith which is 
now running in the Baltimore 
News. The campaign will run 
5,000 lines and will be handled 


through our agents, Messrs. 
- ora & Co., Inc., of New 
ork. 


“We are planning to use but one 
newspaper in each town, and will 
base our selection upon the paper’s 
willingness to co- -operate with us 
in the matter of service. 

“We will need half a dozen pho- 
tographs of dangerous curves in 
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your locality at which our ‘Dan- 
ger, Sound Klaxon’ signs have 
been placed. If the latter have 
not already been put up by the 
local automobile club, it will be 
necessary for the newspaper to su- 
perintend the erection of these. 

“We wish you would kindly ad- 
vise us if you are willing to co- 
operate to this extent and to send 
us the photographs. 

“We intend to use these in a 
way similar to those shown in 
the Baltimore advertisements en- 
closed. 








Falls Road "s Green Spring Valley 


round dangerous turns hike this you want to be sure your signal 
vaso, Fon ina 
On straight roads you want to let the dnver ahead know of your coming 
eo that he can turn out seroas you are on top of him. The Klaxon. 
where absent-minded pedestrians are 
and in berween regular <1 
iren heedlessly. you want + 
Klaxon. 


























ONE LOCALIZED AD OF A NATIONAL SERIES 


“We also wish you would ad- 
vise us if you are willing to sup- 
ply us with information called for 
on the enclosed card. 

“The object of our campaign 
is to bring out the connection of 
the Klaxon with local road condi- 
tions and danger points. We be- 
lieve the novelty and effectiveness 
of this will be readily apparent to 
you, 

“A letter similar to this is be- 
ing sent to-day to sixty-four New 
England newspapers. 

“P, S—With your reply to this 
letter, kindly give us an approxi- 

mate estimate of the cost of tak- 
ing the pictures above referred to 
if a charge is to be made for 
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same; also as to the cost of erect- 
ing the signs.” 

The “other information”  re- 
ferred to in the letter includes the 
names of local garages, accessory 
dealers, etc., which are featured 
in other ads in the series. The 
general appearance of the copy 
resembles that of the company’s 
magazine and trade-paper adver- 
tising, making much use of strik- 
ing borders and distinctive letter- 
ing. 


An Expert Opinion of 
Window Displays 


T the recent convention of the 

Central Division of the A. A. 
C. of A., in Indianapolis, J. H. 
Habelman, chief window trimmer 
of the B. Nugent & Bro. Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis, told how 
the manufacturers advertising 
manager could be of more value 
to window-trimming departments 
of retail stores. 

Mr. Habelman said he believed 
far too few advertising managers 
really understood the needs or 
desires of window trimmers and 
that further study along this line 
would be of very great value. 

Very often, he explained, when 
cards are sent out, they are not 
suitable for window- display use. 
The shoe manufacturers, in his 
opinion, are generally ahead of 
any other class in relation to good 
cards for the windows. He com- 
plimented the matter sent out for 
window use by the Dorothy Dodd 
people. He showed a lantern slide 
of a window trimmed by Mar- 
shall Field & Company with dra- 
peries, and pointed out that others 
might study such windows with 
profit. Mr. Habelman also showed 
several window displays of stock- 
ings, and expressed pleasure with 
the help he had received from 
the Holeproof hosiery people. 

As a sort of “horrible example,” 
he described matter supplied to 
him for a dustless-mop display, 
which showed a_ housekeeper 
dusting picture-frames, walls and 
all sorts of things with the oily 
mop—and believed that such a 
window using these cards would 
be so ridiculous as to drive trade 
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away. Even if the mop could and 
perhaps was occasionally used for 
such purposes, he did not believe 
that the average shopper would 
believe that it could be so used, 
and, not ere would laugh 
instead of b uy. 

Mr. Habelman said the adver- 
tising manager should remember 
that showing how the goods are 
made always provides a valuable 
display, and that his experience 
with such windows had been that 
they were good sellers of mer- 
chandise. 

At several points the talk 
touched upon’ the psychology of 
the window display. One win- 
dow, for example, which adver- 
tised trunks and other traveling 
paraphernalia, had for its center 
the figure of a woman in a bath- 
ing suit, with an ocean scene for 
a background and an electric fan 
hidden at one side, which made 
her skirts flutter. He said the 
display sold many more trunks 
than a mere display of trunks, 
priced and attractively arranged, 
could have sold. 


a il ™ 

Texas Candy Copy 
“Texas Girl-Aristocracy” Chocolates 
is the name given to a new box confec- 
tion made in 
Dallas, Texas. 
There is so 
much _ State 
patriot ri 

among 
evr of ‘ The 
one Star 
State” that 
the manufac- 
turer who has 
adopted this 
name will un- 
doubtedly _ re- 
ceive unusual 
support from 
the _ residents. 
An offer is 
made to send 
a  ‘“Prove-It” 








ee oe a awy one box for ten 
the $1.00 8 pound ested. cents to cover 
Sop REE “Pra Bn postage and 
ta ech eam pos east eon packing. A re- 
a2 ipa: 7 a quest is also 
BROWNS Dallas, Texas made for the 








eters name. 

copy is 
cleverly illustrated with a * irl's head 
and hand lifting a chocolate drop to 
her lips in white on a solid black back- 
ground. The contrast is an eye-catcher. 





Neil D. McGinn has left the Atlanta 
Constitution to become joint’ publisher 
of the Lafayette, Indiana, Courier. 
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For the first five issues of 1914 
(January, February, March, April 
and May) 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


ranks shird in total paid advert sing 
space carried among the leading 
monthly Women’s Magazines. 


In circulation PICTORIAL 
REVIEW ranks second among the 
15c Women’s Publications. 


These gains are not due to any 
special efforts or extraordinary or- 
ganization, but the success of 
PICTORIAL REVIEW is due to 
the strong influence it has upon its 
readers, and to the excellent results 
it brings to advertisers in nearly every 
instance. 


Circulation now over 1,000,000 net monthly. 


ae 


Advertising Directors. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Special Low 
Summer Rates 


$4.00 a Line for Display Ads 
$3.00 a Line for Classified 
20% Reduction in Space Rates 


Continuing our liberal policy that has brought COMFORT 
a large and increasing volume of summer advertising patronage, 
we announce for June, July and August the foregoing special, 
low rates which constitute a reduction of 20% below our 
regular line, classified and large space rates; and we 


Guarantee Circulation at More than 
1,250,000 Copies Actually Mailed 
Each Monthly Issue 


Circulation will be proved by Post-Office receipts when- 
ever requested; original receipts may be seen in Augusta at any 
time, or we will send sworn copies to any advertiser on request. 

At these special reduced rates COMFORT is a bonanza 
for summer advertising. 


June forms close May 11. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


Wew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bidg. AUGUSTA, MAINE 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
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““Where Prosperity Always Reigns”’ 
DES MOINES AND IOWA 


Daily Register and 
Leader-Tribune 


The Sunday Register and Leader 


Net paid circulation, 6 months ending March 31, 1914. 


Statement to United States Postoffice Department 
Daily 60,085—Sunday 42,521 


(March, 1914, Net Paid U. S. Government standard) 
Daily 63,088—Sunday 44,510 


Twenty thousand more total paid daily and ten thousand 





more paid daily city circulation than the next Des Moines 
paper. 

Half again greater paid circulation than next Iowa Sunday 
paper. 


Advertising First Three Months of 1914 











Register and Leader-Tribune.............. 2,515,408 lines 
et: OL ee Oe 1,242,010 lines 
LOT eee Toe eee Ee 989,058 lines 
2nd and 3rd papers combined.............. 2,231,068 lines 
Excess over all competitors combined..... 284,340 lines 


The Register and Leader and Evening Tribune are mem- 
bers of the Advertisers’ Audit Association and Bureau of 
Verified Circulation. Also members of the “Gilt” Edge 
List of Newspapers.” 


Advertising Representatives “ 
JNO. GLASS I. A. KLEIN 


Peoples Gas Building Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago ew York 
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List of Members in New Adver- 
tising Audit Association 


Including Advertising Agents, Advertisers and Publications 


INETY days of active work 

by the organization commit- 
tee of the Advertising Audit As- 
sociation and Bureau of Verified 
Circulations has rendered the per- 
manent organization and election 
of the Board of Control a prac- 
tical certainty within the next few 
weeks. Russell Whitman, man- 
aging director, announces that 
more than $90,000 of the $100,000 
guarantee fund is already secured, 
and active work will start as soon 
as membership dues total the lat- 
ter amount. 

Membership in the association 
is open to advertising agents, na- 
tional advertisers and publishers. 
The annual dues from advertising 
agents are $300, from national ad- 
vertisers $200, and publishers pay 
an amount based upon their circu- 
lation, ranging from $26 a year 
for circulations under 5,000, to 
$780 for circulations above 1,000,- 
000. Advertising agents and na- 
tional advertisers who join the as- 
sociation receive quarterly circula- 
tion reports on all member publica- 
tions, arranged according to stand- 
ard forms which are to be adopt- 
ed, and verified by audit. The 
circulation statements are to be 
collected annually into a_ single 
book, which will be supplied to 
members. The organization com- 


. mittee believes that the movement 


will result in a single standard 
form of circulation statement 
which will be accepted by ad- 
vertisers as authoritative and 
final. The Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers has voted to 
transfer its auditing work to the 
Audit Association as soon as the 
permanent organization is’ effect- 
ed, and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers has 
named the association. as an ap- 
proved audit organization for its 
members. 


Following is the list of mem- 
bers whose applications were re- 
ceived up to and including Mon- 
day, April 20: 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 


H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston. 

The Clague Agency, Chicago. 

E. H. Clarke Adv. Agency, Chicago. 

Will H. Dilg Adv. Agency, Chicago. 

Dunlap Ward Adv. Co., Chicago. 

Charles H. Fuller Co., Chicago. 

Gundlach Advertising Co., Chicago. 

Johnson Adv. Corporation, Chicago. 

j= Kastor & Sons Adv. Agency, 
Chicago. 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 

Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago. 

Wm. D. McJunkin Adv. Ag’y, Chicago. 

O’Shaughnessy Adv. Co., Chicago. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, Chicago. 

Stack Advertising. Agency, Ch-cago. 

Stewart-Davis Adv. Agency, Chicago. 

Taylor-Critchfield Company, Chicago. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago. 

Fuller & Smith Adv. Agency, Cleve'and. 

Procter & Collier, Cinc‘nnati. 

Carl M. Green Co., Detroit. 

MacManus Co., Detroit. 

Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee. 

Collin Armstrong, New York. 

Bates Advertising Agency, New York. 

George Batten Co., New York. 

Blackman-Ross Co., New York. 

Bromfield & Field, New York. 

Calkins & Holden, New York. 

Cheltenham Adv. Service, New York. 

A. W. Erickson Ady. Co., New York. 

M. P. Gould Co., New York. 

H. E. Lesan Adv. Agency, New York. 

H. K. McCann Co., New York. 

John O. Powers Co., New York. 

Frank Presbrey Co., New York. 

Jos. A. Richards & Staff, New York 

Frank Seaman Co., New York. 

Sherman & Bryan, New York. 

The Siegfried Co., New York. 

H. Sumner Sternberg Co., New York. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New York. 

Van Cleve Co., New York. : 

Wylie B. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Richard Foley Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. 

D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis. 

Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis. 


ADVERTISERS 


(Those marked by a star (*) are mem- 
bers through the Association of 
American Advertisers) 


*Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids. 

*Allcock Mfg. Co., New York. 

Ameriean Radiator Co., Chicago. 

*American Woman’s Exposition Co., 
Cleveland. on 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, 
St. Louis. : 

Armour & Co., Chicago. 

*J. C. Aver Co., Lowell, Mass. - 

*Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., Boston. 

Booth’s Hyomei Co., Buffalo. 

*B. V. D. Co., New York. 

*Toseph Campbell Co., Camden. N. J. 

Calumet Baking Powder Co.. Chicago. 

Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal. 

*Carter Medicine Co., New York. 

Cha!mers Motor Co., Detroit. 
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Chattanooga Medicine Cy ee 
*Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Charles Cluthe & Sons, *Blcostield, N, J. 
*Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta. 

Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis. 
“Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 
he roars Co., Chicago. 

D. Chicago, 

- Shoe. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
“Duffy Malt Whiskey Co., Rochester. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. 
*Emerson Drug Co., Baltimore. 

The N. K. Fairbank Co., Chicago. 
*Dr. Peter Fahrney & Sons Co., 
*Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
*Foster-Milburn Co., Buffalo. 
*Gage Bros. & Co., Chicago. 
General Electric Co., 


my. ¥. 
i) Hay Specialties Co.. 


gS 4 Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. 

*A. 5. Hinds, Portland, Me. 

Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, New York. 
*Tosepnh Horne Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Dr. Howard Co., 


N. 

“International Milk Products Co., 
erstown, N. 

*B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 


Coop 


Milwaukee. 


*Kelloge Toasted Corn Flake Co., Bat- 


tle Creek, Mich. 
*Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
*Libby, McNeill & ney Chicago. 
Loftis Bros. & Co., Chicago. 
*Merrell-Soule Co., Pree 
*Enoch Morgan’s Sons Go., 
*Philip Morris & Co., 
*National Cash Register Co., Dayton 
National Lead Co., New York. 
Oakland Chemical Co., New York. 
Oliver Typewriter Co., Chicago. 
*Omega Chemical Co., New York. 
*The Orrine Co., Washington. 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., Chicago. 
Powe, Thompson & Pape Co., 


“paris. Medicine Co. , St. Louis. 
*Parke, Davis & Co.. Detroit. 
Pepsin Syrup Co., Monticello, Ill. 
*The Peruna Co., Columbus. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd.. Battle Creek. 
Cincinnati. 
*Ouaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia. 
*Rumford Chemical Works. Providence. 


The Procter & Gamble Co.. 


*Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., eee. 
*Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
*Swift & Co., Chicago. 

*Three-In-One Oil Co., New York. 
The Texas Co.. New York. 
United Drug Co., Boston. 
*United Shirt & Collar Co., 
United Shoe Machinery Co., 
*The £1900” Washer Co.. 


Troy. 
Boston. 


falo. : 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago. 


NEWSPAPERS 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham, News. 
Gadsden, Journal. 
Mobile, Item. 
Mobile, Register. 
Montgomery, Advertiser. 
Montgomery, Journal. 


ARIZONA 


Phenix, Arizona Gazette. 
Pheenix, Republican. 


Chicago. 


Schenectady, 


Newark, 


Binghamton, 


New York. 
Ltd., New York. 


Cincin- 


Binghamton. 
World’s Dispensary Med. Ass’n, Buf- 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock, Democrat. 


CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield, Californian. 
Los Angeles, Examiner. 
San Francisco, Bulletin. 
San Francisco, Chronicle. 
: COLORADO 
Denver, Post. 
Denver, Rocky Mountain News. 
Denver, Times. 
Fort Collins, Express. 
Pueblo, Chieftain. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Journal-Courier. 
New Haven; Times-Leader. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star. 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. 


GEORGIA 


Constitution. 
Journal. 


Atlanta, 
Atlanta, 
Athens, Herald. 

Augusta. Herald. 
Macon, Telegraph. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, Beacon & News. 
Bloomington, Bulletin. 
Cairo, Bulletin. 

Cairo, Citizen. 

Canton, Register. 
Chicago, American. 
Chicago. Examiner. 
Chicago, Daily News. 
Chicago, Post. 

Chicago, Record-Herald. 
Chicago. Tribune. 

Dixon, News. 

Freeport, Journal-Standard. 
Galesburg. Republican-Register. 
Tacksonville, Courier. 
Moline, Dispatch. 

Moline, Mail. 

Ottawa, Republican-Times. 
Peoria, Herald-Transcrip!. 
Peoria, Journal. 

Ouincy, Herald. 
Rockford, Register-Gazette. 
Rockford, Republic. 
Rockford, Star. 

Sterling, Gazette. 
Waukegan, Sun. 


INDIANA 


Crawfordsville, Journal. 
Elkhart, Truth. 

Ft. Wayne, News. 
Huntington, Press. 
Indianapolis, News. 
Indianapolis, Star. 
Indianapolis, Sun. 
Kokomo, Tribune. 
Lafayette, Journal. 
Lafayette, Courier. 
Madison, Courier. 
Marion, Leader-Tribune. 
Muncie, Press. 

Muncie. Star. 

Terre Haute, Tribune. 
Terre Haute, Star. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawkeye. 
Cedar Rapids, Gazette. 














Cedar Rapids, Republican. 
Clinton, Advertiser. 
Clinton, Herald. 


Davenport, Democrat and Leader. 


Davenport, Times. 
Des Moines, Capital. 


Des Moines. Register and Leader. 


Dubuque, Telegraph-Herald. 
Dubuque. Times-Journal. 

Fort Dodge, Chronicle. 

Fort Dodge, Messenger. 

Mason City, Globe-Gazette. 
Muscatine, Journal. — 

Muscatine, News-Tribune. 
Ottumwa, Courier. 

Waterloo, Courier and Reporter. 
Waterloo, News-Tribune. 


KANSAS 


Atchison, Globe. 
Hutchinson, News. 
Iola, Register. 

Topeka, Capital. 
Topeka, State Journal 
Wichita, Beacon. 


KENTUCKY 
Henderson, Gleaner. 


Henderson, Journal. 
Louisvilie, Herald. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, Item. __ 
New Orleans; Times-Picayune. 


MAINE 
Portland, Express and Telegram. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. 
Baltimore, Star. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American, 

Boston, Globe. 

Roston, Herald. 

Boston, Post. 

Boston. Traveler. 

Fall River, Herald. 
Fitchburg, Sentinel. 


MICHIGAN 
Alpena, News. 


Rattle Creek, Enquirer and News. 


Bay City, Tribune. 

Grand Rapids, News 
Hil'sdale, Herald. 
Marquette. Chronicle. 
Tackson, Patriot. 
Ludington, News. 

Three Rivers, Commercial. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Herald. 

Duluth, News-Tribune. 
Minneapolis, Journal. 
Minneapolis, Nez's. 
Minneapolis, Tribune. 

St. Paul, News. 

St. Cloud. Times. 

Winona, Republican-Herald. 


MISSOURI 
Columbia. Tribune. 
Hannibal, Courier-Post. 
Joplin, Globe. 
Springfield, Leader. 
St. Toseph, News-Press. 
St. Louis, Globe-Democrat. 
St. Louis, Post-Dispatch, 
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St. Louis, Republic. 
St. Louis, Star. 

St. Louis, Times. 
Webb City, Register. 


MONTANA 


Butte, Post. 
Ifelena, Independent. 


NEBRASKA 


Fremont, Tribune. 

Grand Island, Independent. 
Lincoln, Star. 

Norfolk, News. 

Omaha, Bee. 

Omaha, News. 

Omaha, World-Herald. 


NEVADA 
Reno, Evening Gazette. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester, Union. 
Manchester, Leader. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. 
Paterson, Press-Chronicle. 
Long Branch, Record. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Journal. 

Albany, Knickerbocker-Press. 
Albany, Times-Union. 
Binghamton, Press and Leader. 
Buffalo, Courier and Enquirer. 
Buffalo, Times. 

Cohoes, Republican. 

Elmira, Advertiser. 

Glens Falls, Post-Star. 
Glens Falls. Times. . 
Kingston, Freeman. 
Middletown, Times-Press. 
New York, American. 

New York, Globe. 

New York, Journal. 

New York, German Journal. 
New York, Times. 

Olean, Times. 

Rochester, Times. 
Schenectady, Gaszetic. 

Troy, Record. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devil’s Lake, Journal. 
Fargo, Courter-News. 
Grand Forks, Times-Herald. 


OHIO 


Alliance, Leader. 
Alliance, Review. 
Athens, Messenger. 
Canton, News. 
Cleveland. Leader. 
Cleveland, News. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. 
Coshocton, Times. 

East Liverpool, Review. 
East Liverpool, Tribune. 
Hamilton, Journal. 
Ironton, Register. 

Lima, News. 

Mansfield. News. 
Martins’ Ferry, Times. 
Salem, News. 
Sandusky, Register. 
Sandusky, Star-Journal 
Springfield, News. 
Toledo, Blade, 
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Youngstown, Telegram. 
Zanesville, Times-Recorder. 


OKLAHOMA 
McAlester, News-Capital. 
klahoma City, Oklahoman. 
Oklahoma City, Times. 
Tulsa, World and Sun. 
OREGON 
Portland, News. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bradford, Era. 
Harrisburg, Patriot. 
Pittston, Gazette. 
Philadelphia, Record. 
Pottsville, Republican. 
Waynesboro, Record. 
Warren, Times. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence, Bu let'n. 
Providence, Journal. 
Providence, News. 
Providence, Tribune. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenvil’e, Piedmont. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen, American. 

Lead, Call. 

Sioux Falls, Argus Leader. 
TEN NESSER 


Chattanooga, Times. 
Nashville, Banner. 


Nashville, Tennesseean and American. 


Memphis, Commercial-Appeal. 
Memphis, News-Scimitar. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo. News. 
Austin, Tribune. 
Brownsville. Herald. 
Denison, Herald. 
El] Paso, Herald. 

El Paso. Times. 
Fort Worth, Star. 
Houston, Chronicle. 
Houston, Post. 

San Antonio, Express. 
San Antorio, Light. 
Temple, Telegram. 


UTAH 


Ogden, Examiner. 

Ogden, Standard. 

Salt Lake City, Herald-Republican. 
Salt Lake City, Telegram. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Journal. 
Richmond, News-Leader. 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane, Chronicle. 
Spokare, Press. 

Spokane, Spokesman-Review. 
Seattle, Star. 

Seattle, Post-Intelligencer. 
Tacoma, Ledger. 

Tacoma, News. 

Tacoma, Times. 

Tacoma. Tribune. 

Walla Walla, Bulletin. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton, Crescent. 
Beloit, News. 

Fond du Lac, Commonwealth. 
Green Bay, Gazette. 
Janesville, Gazette. 

La Crosse, Leader-Press. 
La Crosse, Tribune. 
Madison, Journal. 
Marinette, Eagle-Star. 
Milwaukee, Free Press. 
Milwaukee, Journal. 
Milwaukee, Sentinel. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Racine, Journal-News. 
Racine, Times. 
Sheboygan, Press. 
Superior, Telegram. 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta, News-Telegram. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Journal. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Mail. 
Berlin, Ontario, News-Record. 
Kingston, Ontario, British Whig. 
London, Ontario, Free Press. 
Stratford, Ontario, Herald. 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Times. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


Clover Leaf Weekiies, Omaha, Neb.: 
St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapoiis, Minn, 

Republic, St. Louis. 

Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 

Constitution, St. Louis. 

Blade, Toledo, O. 

Commercial-Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 

Augustana, Rock Is‘and, III. 

Hemlandet, Chicago. 

Svenska Amerikanieren, Chicago. 

Die Abendschule, St. Louis. 


MAGAZINES 


Canada Monthly, London, Ontario. 

Century Magazine, New York. 

Colliér’'s Weekly, New York. 

Cosmopolitan, New. York. 

The Fra, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Housewife, New York. 

Home Life, Chicago. 

The Independent, _ = York. 

Ladies’ World, New York. 

Leslie’s Weekly, New York. 

McClure’s Magazine, New York. 

Metropolitan, New York. 

Modern Priscilla, Boston. 

The Outlook, New York. 

People’s Home Journal, New York. 

The Philistine, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Pictorial Review, New York. 

Red Book, Chicago. 

Sti Nicholas. New York. : 

Southern Woman's Magazine, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; 

Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 

System, Chicago. 

Theatre Magazine, New York. 

Today’s Magazine, New York. 

Woman’s World, Chicago. 

Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


FARM JOURNALS 


Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago. 

Better Farming, Chicago. 

Missouri Valley Farmer, Topeka, Kan. 
Farmer’s Mail & Breeze, Topeka, Kan. 
Nebraska Farm Journal, Omaha. 
Missouri Ruralist, St. Louis. || 
Oklahoma Farmer, Oklahoma City. 
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‘IQ Sdays 
Magazine dy’ Women 


Takes pleasure 
in announcing 
the appointment 
of 
Kennetu D. McA pin 


formerly of the 

American Sunday 

Monthly Magazine 
as 

a Representative 

of the Advertising 

Department. 


Prank UC Woe 


Advertising Manager 
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Exclusive Tribune Ads 
Crowd High-Class Store 


Most Successful Sale in City’s 
History—Tribune Only 
Medium Used. 





*From the day the store of Wm. A. 
French & Co, was opened, it has been 
admittedly the highest grade in its 
ciass in the city of Minneapolis and 
its stock of furniture, oriental rugs, 
bric-a-brac, decorative materials, etc., 


afford. 

Accordingly, when the firm decided 
| to retire from the retail field in order 
that it might devote itself in future 
,ontirely to the decorative branch of it 
| business, Mr, Wm. A. s'rench selecte 
The Minneapolis Tribune as the ex- 
clasive medium through which he would 
communicate with the public to ac- 
quaint them with the sale which the 
business change made necessary. 5 
The et announcements in 





The Tribune were the talk of the town, 
end when the sale began yesterday the 
results justified the wisdom of Mr. 


French’s_ selection of The Tribune. 
Long before the doors opened, there 
was a waiting crowd in front of. the 
oe and by the opening : 
(8:30) hundreds had assembled await- 
ing the time when they might enter 
the establishment. Automobile after 
eutomobile discharged its occupants at 
the doors, and during the the 
stream kept flowing in. | 
It is safe to say that in extent of 
purchases and in the personnel of the 
urchasers, no such sale has ever be- 
‘ore been held in Minneapolis, From 
all parts. of the city came the best 
— As a result every leading 
ank of Minneapolis will today be 
transferring sizable checks of some 
of its largest depositors to the account 
of Wm. A. French & Co., and in ex- 
change Minneapolis’ most beautiful 
homes will be made still. more beauti- 
ful, more charming, by the acquisi- 
tions of yesterday. And there will be 
more and more of it as the days go on 
until the stock is closed out. - 
in the meantime, The Tribune again 
feels, as it has expressed on many for- 
mer occasions, a pardonable pride in 
— sustained in its claims that, its 
circulation being so ares and. covering 
Minneapolis so thoroughly, it can suc- 
cessfully sell reliable merchandise of 
every :Class without the use of any 
cther medium. 





the classiest that the world’s markets 


hour - 


Joke, Say Editors W 
Fought a Duel, | 
Arrest Is T} 





Chicago, April 


14,—(' 


mance hastily seized t) 
here today and the + 


—Christian Botker 


son—who had for 
distinction of b- 
Illinois soil § 
that it was 

hen ‘ 
promise? 
quoted 


scen” 
ce 


el 


The 


Minneapolis — 


Tribune 


W. J. Murphy, Publisher 


GERALD PIERCE, 
Manager of Advertising. 


Eastern Representative, 


J. 0. WILBERDING 


New York. 
Western Representative 
OGNESS, 


C, GEORGE 


Chicago. 
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‘uccessful Farming, Des Moines. 
Delete mer Aberdeen. 

The Farmer, St. Paul. 

Farmer's Wife, St. Paul. 

Farm Life, Chicago. : 

Farm Progress, St. Louis. ; 
Farm Stock & Home, Minneapolis. 
Farm & Home, ‘Springfield, Mass. 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. | 

Farmer & Breeder, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Farm Engineering, Springfield, Ohio. 
Farmer's Review, ae, , 
Farmer & Stockman, Oklahoma City. 
Fruit Grower and Farmer, St. Joseph, 


Mo. 

The Gleaner, Detroit. 

Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester. 

Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis. 

Journal of Agriculture and Star Far- 
mer, St. Louis. 

Kansas Farmer, Topeka. 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, Ia. 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 

Missouri Farmer, Columbia, Mo. 

National Stockman & Farmer, Pitts- 
burgh. : 

Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln. 

Northwestern Agriculturist, Minneap- 
olis. 

Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma Farm Journal, Oklahoma City. 

Southern Farming, Atlanta. 

Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis. 

Farmer, Chicago. 

American Agriculturist, New York. 

New England Homestead, Springfie!d, 


Mass. 
Orchard & Farm, San Francisco. 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines. 
Farmer and Stockman, Kansas City. 
Wisconsin Farmer, Madison. 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadelphia. 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Southern Ruralist, Atlanta. 
Twentieth Century Farmer, Omaha. 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine. 


ADVERTISING JOURNALS 


Printers’ Inx, New York. 
Advertising and Selling, New York. 
Editor & Publisher, New York. 
Standard Advertising, Chicago. 


‘CLASS, TRADE AND TECHNICAL 


PUBLICATIONS 
American Architect, New York. 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
Boston. 
Automobile Dealer & Repairer, New 
York. 
The Automobile, New York. 
Blacksmith and Wheelwright, New York. 
Boiler Maker, New York. 
Building Age, New York. 
Colliery Engineer, Scranton. 
Commercial Bulletin, Los Angeles. 
Commercial Bulletin, Minneapolis. 
Concrete-Cement Age, New York. 
Confectioner’s Journal, Philadelphia. 
Dry Goods Economist, New York. 
Drygoodsman, St. Louis. 
Electric Railway Journal, New York. 
Electrical Review and Western Elec- 
trician, Chicago. 
Electrical World, New York. 
Engineering Record, New York. 
Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 
Haberdasher, New York. 
Hardware Age, New York. 
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International Marine Engineering, New 


ork. 
Ideal Grocer, New York. 
Improvement Bulletin, Minneapolis. 
Iron Age, New York. 
Interstate Grocer, St. Louis. 
Merchant & Manufacturer, Nashville. 
Metal Worker, New York. 
Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering, 

New York. 
Modern Hospital, St. Louis. 
Motor Age, Chicago. 
Motor Print, Philadelphia. 
Motor World, New York. 
National Builder, nissan. 
National Baker, Philadelphia. 
Practical Engineer, Chicago. 
Railway Age Gazette, New York. 
Southern Engineer, Atlanta. 
Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, New York. 
Textile World Record, Boston. 
Western Contractor, Kansas City. 
SUPPLY CATALOGUES. 

Railway Supply Index-Catalogue. 
MacRae’s Blue Book, Chicago. 


Piedmont Cigarettes “Stunt” in 
Copy 


Piedmont Cigarettes, made by the Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, are 
being advertised in newspapers by a se- 
ries of caricatures of individuals inter- 





DO | ENYOY GOLLUF ? 
WELL | SHOULD SAY ° YEA } 
1 BING THE BALL WITH THE BIGGEST CLUB IVE 
GOT-= AND WHILE THE CADDY PRETENDS TO 
HUNT FOR IT. | SMOKE A‘ PIEDMONT: 
LET HIM TAKE HIS TIME | 






ested in various sports. For instance, 
one piece of copy shows a_ golfer, 
drawn in a striking and original style, 
playing the game. He is pictured as say- 
ing “Do I enjoy Golluf? Well, I 
should say ‘Yea’! I bing the ball with 
the biggest club I’ve got—and while the 
caddy pretends to hunt for it I smoke 
a Piedmont. Let him take his time.’’ 


Newman Establishes Own 
Agency 


_Ben F. Newman, who recently re- 
signed as advertising manager of Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co., icago, has 
established the Newman Advertising 
Agency, with offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago. 
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Buyer’s Attack on Adver- 
tised Brands 


EORGE W. PATTERSON, 

glove buyer for the Joseph 
Horne Company, Pittsburgh, has 
attracted considerable attention in 
the clothing field by the sugges- 
tions which he made in a recent 
article in Men’s Wear, in which 
he takes American manufacturers 
to task for producing inferior 
goods, urges the elimination of 
the guarantee and frowns on the 
use of advertised lines. Mr. Pat- 
terson attributed the poor work 
done by domestic manufacturers 
heretofore to the fact that a pro- 
hibitive tariff kept out foreign 
competition. 

“With the new tariff conditions 
which are now in effect,” he con- 
tinues, “the manufacturers should 
devote all their brains and ener- 
gies to the task of building the 
world’s best gloves, if they wish 
to hold the market they have had. 
They can do it if they will put 
every department of their plants 
on a basis of their highest efficien- 
cy, and eliminate every suggestion 
of waste. They will have to work 
instead of motor. 

“The festering sore in the glove 
business is the word ‘guarantee.’ 
It should be made an _ obsolete 
word by the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, and they should drive out 
from their ranks all who do not 
live up to their promise not to 
guarantee gloves. Too many re- 
tailers are making a practice of 
satisfying customers, whether or 
not their claims are just, and ma- 
king the manufacturer stand the 
loss. To my mind, the limit has 
been reached. 

“Another great evil in the 
men’s glove business is the prac- 
tice some retailers have of selling 
dollar gloves at about cost, in 
many instances getting the maker 
to stand part of the loss, in order 
to advertise the rest of their 
men’s wear. It gives the public 
false ideas of glove values at one 
dollar, and in many instances 
cuts down the average profits of 
the makers. 

“The growing feeling among 
many retailers to-day is to get 


INK 


away from the advertised brand 
of gloves. They have boosted 
them—some to the limit—but the 
time has come when the quality 
has deteriorated to such an ex- 
tent that they are ashamed to take 
their customers’ good money for 
inferior goods. And then there 
are the various exactions that 
retailer who wants to manage his 
own business feels that he cannot 
comply with. The turning-point 
has been reached, and, if the re- 
tailer is a man, he turns and gives 
his customers the best glove that 
is made at each price, stamped 
with his own name and having an 
identity that makes the customer 
his, and not Bill Jones’ or Tom 
Smith’s, down the street.” 


Where Manufacturers Can 
Find Advertising Data 


Over 400 men and women from dif- 
ferent sections of Massachusetts re- 
cently met at Ford Hall, Boston, to 
discuss ways and means of making 
cities, towns and the State in general 
increase in prosperity more rapidly. 

Among the speakers was George B. 
Gallup of the Pilgrim Publicity As- 
sociation. In speaking on whether .or 
not New England industries should 
use national advertising to a greater 
extent he said he thought they should 
and pointed out the sources for exact 
data on advertising as follows: 

“To all who wish facts with regard 
to the value of national advertising, 
certain sources of information are 
open to the earnest investigator. Con- 
vincing data may be obtained from the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, The As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America, 
the Quoin Club and the Advertising 
Men’s League of New York City, the 
publishers of the technical magazines 
devoted to advertising, many reference 
works on advertising; and most valua- 
ble evidence of the power of national 
advertising rightly used may be secured 
from a_ standard textbook published 
about two years ago by Prof. Paul T. 
Cherington, of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. The adver- 
tising agencies also will furnish records 
of results obtained in their practice.” 


Hutcharm Agency Changes 


G. S. Curtis, formerly manager of 


Bungalow Magazine, Seattle, has 
pete the organization of Hutcharm, 

imited, Vancouver, Victoria and Cal- 
gary, as efficiency man and office man- 
ager. T. V. Orr, late of the Cleveland 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, became chief of copy in the Van- 
couver office of Hutcharm, Limited, 
April 6. 

Charles Ashley, formerly advertisin 
manager of the Wontres! Daily Herald, 
is now with Beck’s Weckly of Montreal. 
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TWENTY-FIVE years at it— 
Selling newspaper space to ad- 
vertisers and their agents. 


We have gathered experience, facility and 
efficiency in our journey through the years. We have 
made many friends and a few enemies. We have 
always kept faith, maintained rates and done business 
in the open. We have prospered. 


We represent today publishers who were with us 
ten, fifteen, twenty years ago. We hold them through 
no sentimental ties, but by the substantial bond of 
satisfactory service. 


This brand of representation is for sale to two 
or three more publishers. The requirements are— 
aknown circulation, a stable rate and a desire to give 
advertisers a fair return for their money. 


Our ’phone number is Madison Square 2434. 
Our address 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


15-19 EAST 26TH ST. HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
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Prosperous 


Evansville 


Ranks 22 cities nearer the 
top in bank clearings than in 
population. 

Average number of wage- 
earners in factories alone,— 
12,000. 

Its factories produce 
$27,000,000 annually. 

The head and front of 
Evansville journalism is the 


Evansville 
Courier 


Sworn net paid circulation 
over 18,000 daily. 

The COURIER has more 
readers than ALL _ other 
Evansville papers combined. 
City circulation practically 
all delivered into the homes 
by carrier and mail sub- 
scribers, ALL paid in ad- 
vance. NO FREE LIST. 


The COURIER’S purchas- 
ing power is greater by far 
than that of any Evansville 
paper. That is why it leads 
in local, foreign and classi- 
fied advertising. 

We'll be glad to tell you a 
lot more about it that will 
interest you. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg. Chicago; Chemical 
ldg., St. Louis. 
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Results of Certain Lum-. 
ber Advertising 


M P. McCULLOUGH, chair- 

* man of the advertising 
committee of the Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, recently read 
an interesting report on the ad- 
vertising campaign! of the asso- 
ciation at the annual convention 
of the association. The advertis- 
ing, which is in the interest of 
birch and hemlock, was. described 
briefly in Printers’ Inx recently, 
He said: 

“On April 1, this year, we will 
have completed 18 months of our 
association advertising. The re- 
sults of this campaign have been 
in excess of the hopes of the 
committee and we have tried to be 
very conservative. 

“To date we have gotten ap- 
proximately 2,550 direct replies to 
our birch advertisements and 
about 1,150 direct replies on hem- 
lock. . These have been received 
in every case solely from the ads 
in the trade journals and farm 
papers. In addition to this, we 
have distributed 4,000 copies of 
the book of plans for. country 
buildings through members of our 
association and retail dealers and 
have also sent several hundred 
birch books and sets of birch pan- 
els direct to leading architects 
who have been reached through 
personal correspondence. 

“We have now on hand re- 
quests from over 900 contractors, 
builders and carpenters for birch 
panels and at present our supply is 
exhausted. However, a new supply 
has been provided for by some 
of our members and stain manu- 
facturers which will be ready for 
distribution in about another 
month. Our supply of books of 
plans for country buildings has 
been exhausted and we have un- 
filled requests for 300 copies. 

“Another way we devised for a 
cheap hemlock book was through 
the ‘Jim’ book recently issued, 
13,550 copies of which have been 
taken by thirty members of the 
association for their own distri- 
bution, and 7,000 additional copies 
will be placed direct. 
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“We regularly notify the sec- 
retaries of the various retail lum- 
ber dealers’ associations when we 
have inquiries from customers in 
their territory and they in turn ad- 
vise the local retail dealers and 
we have direct information that a 
great many of the retailers are 
pleased with this part of our work. 

“Our twelve-page birch story 
published in December was the 
largest advertisement for a build- 
ing material ever run in a trade 
journal and the replies have been 
much greater than anticipated, 
which makes this ad the cheapest 
one we have had in proportion 
to the number of answers received. 

“We have a letter from the 
manager of the largest sash and 
door plant in the world stating 
that in his opinion our campaign 
has increased the value of birch 
several dollars a thousand feet, and 
while a large advertiser of birch, 
that concern considers the asso- 
ciation can educate the general 
public to the merits of birch much 
more effectively than can the in- 
dividual advertiser who wishes to 
sell only his own product. 

“Up to the present time there 
has been appropriated approxima- 
tely $8,600 for our use. Our ex- 
penditures have been kept well 
within that figure and with the 
possible exception of our being 
unable to supply the 300 hemlock 
books needed before April 1, we 
will show no deficit. 

“Your committee is thoroughly 
convinced that the association can 
make no better investment than to 
continue to advertise our products 
along the lines already mapped out 
and to broaden the campaign to in- 
clude certain of the better classes 
of consumers. The experience 
we have gained proves to us, at 
least, that our return from well- 
placed advertising is directly pro- 
portional to the effort expended, 
and we ask that the appropriation 
for the next twelve months be not 
less than $8,000, which will be ap- 
proximately one cent a thousand 
on our 1914 sales. This is very 
much less than is being spent by 
the advertisers of other woods, 
but we feel that it will be enough 
to enable us economically to con- 
tinue the work now under way.” 
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Memphis 


Commercial Appeal 
“The Giant of the South.” 


Circulation Statement required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding 
the date of this statement (from 
October 1, 1913 to April 1, 1914) 
is as follows: 


Datly (paid)... sca 56,708 
Sunday (paid)........ 90,403 
Weekly (paid)........ 94,073 


STATEMENT OF DISTRIBUTION 
Daily Commercial Appeal 











: oe Average 
City Carriers’ Delivery......... 19,652 
City Sales, Newsboys and Counter 436 

TOR PO Coe iia 6k SS 20,088 
Country Agents .........se.s.> 27,608 
Mail Subscribers ............¢. 7,982 
BR. Rs Newe Go.,- Saleas. oss. cess 1,080 
re, ORS UNG: 0s, ie sok ois aie aida & 56,708 

Sunday. 
City Carriers and Sales......... 30,901 
ern 49,484 
Mai! Subscribers .............. 5,874 
ee ees 4,144 
Total Sunday Paid........... 90,403 


J. W. HAYS, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8rd day of April, 1914. 

CHARLES W. GRIFFITH 
(Seal) Notary Public. 


My Commission expires January 27, 1917. 


Largest Daily and Sunday Cir- 
culation in the South, 

95% of the newspaper readers 
of Memphis read the COMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL. 

97% of the city circulation is 
delivered into the homes, 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 

Bide, St. Louis. 
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Color Display 
in the Dealer’s Window 
and How It Pays 


Enormous Circulation of Good Cut- 
Outs and Cards at Low Cost— 
Increasing Number of Adver- 
tisers and Greater Attractiveness 
of Displays Show Growing Ap- 
preciation of Selling Power 


By Charles W. Hurd 
II 

With the possibility of get- 
ting enormous circulation 
at very low cost through litho- 
graphic color display in the deal- 
er’s show window, as mentioned in 
the first article, it becomes of the 
first importance to discover ex- 
actly what influences promote it. 
It is not any longer in dispute 
that people do look at windows 
and therefore that the value of 
the window may be made, in its 
own way, just as great as that 
of any other medium. You can- 
not tell a long story there, but 
you can tell a strong story, and 
one just about offsets the other. 
The main question is the cost. 
And the main element of the ulti- 
mate cost is the amount of dis- 
play used. 
all agree, the waste is virtually 
complete. Unadvertised, unknown 
goods; a poor design, cheaply 
lithographed ; no influence brought 
to bear on the dealer—what show 
could such matter have? On the 
other hand, one manufacturer is 
satisfied if 25 per cent of his 
material gets into the windows 
for at least two weeks. And 
practically every important dis- 
play that the most advanced ad- 
vertiser makes, like Coca-Cola, 
Moxie, Welch, Kodak, Colgate, 
Williams, Mennen, etc., scores 
from 50 to 75 per cent or more 
It is easy to believe that some 
exceptionally good displays, such 
as are in demand by the dealer. 
score a full 100 per cent for the 
normal two weeks of display, and 

many more weeks, too. 


FALSE PICTURE OF SITUATION 


The reasons for this, without 
going too far below the surface 


INK 


at this point, are that the displays 
are good, the dealers are inter- 
ested by correspondence, are fol. 
lowed up by the house salesman, 
and—a collateral point of vital 
importance—the goods advertised 
afford a satisfactory retail profit, 

A fearful picture is sometimes 
painted of the dealers’ indifference 
towards the window display of 
nationally advertised goods. The 
unsophisticated advertiser hears 
that they are churlish and exact- 
ing about their windows, and that 
they will not give up a square 
inch without receiving in return 
a bonus in cash or goods, pre- 
ferring rather to push their own 
preparations or those for. which, 
perhaps, they hold an agency. 
RESULTS OF AGENCY'S INVESTIGA- 

TION 

Some dealers are that way, but 
hear the facts one careful in- 
quiry made by an advertising 





In some instances, as- 











LIFE-SIZED CUT-OUTS, SAID TO BE TALLEST 
EVER MADE IN AMERICA, HELPED PUT 
NEW TRADE-MARKED “LINE IN 
DEALERS’ STORES 


agencv of high repute brought 
out. This agency sent out let- 
ters to several thousand dealers 
in all lines in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States. Ques- 
tions were asked on a number of 
different subjects, among them 
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THE NATIONAL CALENDAR 


oT ee 


PARTH ULAR 
Good Grocers MI ON PEOPLE DEMAND 
Sell Them THEM 











Patented 
Nov. 30, 1909 Sizes: 14x 23 
Made in Five 12 x19 9x14 
Sizes 71%2x12 5x 8 


Manufactured only by 
MATT PARROTT & SONS COMPANY 
WATERLOO, IOWA, U.S.A. 


A. J. McDADE, General Sales Agent 
New York Office, 719 New York World Building 





If for good fortune you would go 

This simple fact you well should know— 
That Na-tion-als with swiftest pace 

To fame and fortune lead the race. 


The National can be made to show thirty-one educational 
advertisements, similar to above, on the date cards as shown in 
the illustration at the top of this page, in type large enough te 
be easily read at distances from 20 to 40 feet. 


The National is the calendar of character. It will not repre- 
sent a business which is not at once clean, useful and honorable, 
and will not be permitted to advertise any business that encour- 
ages immorality, dissipation or idleness. 


_ Ask for special literature. Costs but a post-card. Write for 
it to-day. 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


The Fastest Growing Newspaper in the Southwest 


100% CIRCULATION GAIN IN FIVE YEARS 


NO CONTESTS—NO SCHEMES—NO REDUCED SUB. 
SCRIPTIONS—NO FORCED CIRCULATION 


Sworn Circulation, January 1, 1909 
Sworn Circulation, January 1, 1914 


AND STILL GROWING 


Sworn average Net Paid Circulation, 

Sworn average Net Paid Circulation, 

Sworn average Net Paid Circulation, first three months 1914 
Sworn average Net Paid Circulation, March, 1914 


GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS 


Have always been furnished and published in rm style on the first page promptly 
at times required by law. 


EXTRACT FROM GOVERNMENT STATEMENT 
FILED WITH POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
APRIL 1, 1914 


“Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed 
throu ugh the mails or otherwise to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date of this statement— 


PAID 29,523 UNPAID 1,548 TOTAL 31,071.” 





ADVERTISING SUPREMACY 


THE STAR-TELEGRAM carries by far more paid advertising of all classes than 
is carried by any other newspaper in Fort Worth. 
During the year 1913 the excess was 1,506,419 agate lines or 83% more than the 
next paper. 
For January, 1914, the excess was 18% Local Display, 85% Foreign Display, and 
73% Classified. 
For bg 20 1914, the excess was 73% Local Display, 66% Foreign Display, and 
68% Classified. 
For March, 1914, the excess was 52% Local Display, 48% Foreign Display, and 
50% Classified. 
For the first three months of 1914 the excess over the next nearest paper was— 
Display 286,236 lines, or 45% 
Foreign Display 122,864 lines, or 63% 
Classified 100,058 lines, or 61% 


TOTAL EXCESS 416,247 lines, or 50% 





CIRCULATION SUPREMACY 


The Star-Telegram absolutely guarantees more bona- fide net paid circulation than 
any other paper published in Fort Worth. The bona-fide net paid city circula- 
3g is guaranteed to be over 60% greater than that of any other paper in 
the city. 


SWORN DETAILED CIRCULATION STATEMENTS 
FURNISHED AT ANY TIME 


For the present all Foreign Business handled direct from the home office. 


IN FORT WORTH IT’S THE STAR-TELEGRAM 
30,000 DAILY 


Amon G. Carter, Vice Prest, & Gen. Mgr. 
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window display. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the dealers said they “wel- 
comed manufacturers’ window dis- 
plays when they meet our require- 
ments.”.. Forty-six per _ cent 


criticised the average display sent 
them as theoretical and unusable. 
The proportion of those favoring 
manufacturers’ displays was high- 
er in the drug and grocery line, 
lower in hardware, etc., and — 
in such lines as jewelry. The 


On the other hand, many con- 
cerns report the dealers them- 
selves asking for displays. The 
Chattanooga Knitting Mills, for 
instance, say: 

“The most definite result that 
we can feel from this matter is 
the continued increase in the re- 
quests from the merchants for as- 
sistance in putting in window dis- 
plays and decorating their depart- 
ments and for advertising matter 


THIS HANDSOME NYLO CANDY CUT-OUT HANGS FROM CEILING AND SWINGS EVERY TIME 
THE FRONT DOOR IS OPENED AND SHUT, THUS FURNISHING MOVEMENT IN THE WINDOW 


Proportion of those who invari- 
ably insisted on a bonus was 
small, Nearly all secured a bo- 
nus on some displays. Apparent- 
ly they did so partly for self- 
Protection, in order to stave off 
inferior displays and those of in- 
ferior houses, and partly because 
im Many cases it was so easy to 
get it that it was a shame not 
to take it, 

The condition revealed by this 
investigation is probably general. 
It is, ofcourse, harder to get 
some displays in the large city 
than in the small city or town, 
but it is worth more. 


appropriate for that purpose; also 
for the best method of using this 
matter in making their displays, 
which convinced us that their first 
efforts have brought visible re- 
sults and have encouraged them 
to continue these methods in get- 
ting these goods before their cus- 
tomers.” 


NOT ALL DEALER'S FAULT 


It is, then, fairly established that 
the waste need not be at the deal- 
er end of the proposition. The 
dealer wants good display—prob- 
ably most of the other 12 per 
cent of the dealers investigated 
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who said that they preferred their 
own trim would be in favor of 
good displays sent out by manu- 
facturers. A certain small per- 
centage of the highest class of 
stores never use any outside dis- 
play. 

Careful inquiry on the part of 
Printers’ INK, supplemented by 
investigations by advertising 
agents and others, shows that the 
chief reasons why the dealers do 
not use some contributed displays 
are these: First, the displays are 


not good from their point of 
view, #. ¢., they are too cheap or 
gaudy or otherwise unsuitable; 
second, they may be good, but 
the dealer’s attention is not en- 
listed, or enlisted at the right 
time; third, there is not a large 


INK 


follow it through, It is not the 
big concerns whose names might 
be supposed to carry weight with 
the dealer and render it unneces. 
sary to supervise him—it js not 
these houses which leave it to 
chance. To the original cost of 
the lithographed cut-out and the 
cost of delivery, they add the cost 
of window-display folders, book- 
lets, circulars or circular letters 
sent out at intervals, and the cost 
of the time of their traveling 
salesmen spent in coaxing the 
dealer into line or even dressing 
the window for him. Some sales- 
men actually spend more time in 
the windows than they do in for- 
mal selling, because the windows 
help move the goods and make 
selling more or less automatic. 
Some concerns start 
out with elaborate 








FIGURE OF SAILOR ON SPAR IS CUT-OUT STANDING OUT 


FROM SCREEN BACKGROUND 


enough retail profit to warrant 
display, the proper margin per- 
haps not having been there in the 
beginning or having been cut 
away afterwards. There may be 
other lesser reasons, but these are 
the commoner ones. 

So much hangs on the first rea- 
son that we may postpone a fuller 
discussion of it until after we 
have looked into the other rea- 
sons. 


MUST FOLLOW IT THROUGH 


The only way to get a good 
display into the dealers’ windows 
a high percentage of times is to 


window-display cam- 
paigns, with crews of 
window trimmers, and 
then, after having 
won over the dealers, 
leave future display 
to them alone, assist- 
ed occasionally by the 
salesmen. This is the 
experience of Sana- 
togen and many other 
houses. 

It goes without say- 
ing that the adver- 
tisers’ representative 
on the spot can get 
more windows and 
get them more cer- 
tainly than another 
advertiser can. do by 
correspondence. Per- 
sonal solicitation is 
likely to do more for an ordi- 
nary display than correspondence 
can obtain for a much better one. 
And this is so even when the 
dealer has been induced to send 
for the display and means to use 
it. The salesmen on the spot, 
particularly those who are pre- 
pared to get right into the win- 
dow and surround the cut-out 
with a tasteful arrangement of 
merchandise, always stand the bet- 
ter show. Many a traveling sales- 
man has dug his house’s adver- 
tising matter from out a pile im 
the storeroom and_side-tracked 
some other display that had been 
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Acertain concern started running a 
quarter-page advertisement with us 
in1907. Its officers were timid and 
skeptical about exporting. 


Their first order from abroad 
came a year and a half after they. 


started. 
Then business began to pour in. 
They kept right on advertising with us. 


Last week their export manager told us that 
in 1913 they did an export business of a 
quarter of a million dollars—in January and 
February of 1914 they shipped abroad 
$50,000 worth of goods. 


In seven years this concern has spent with 
us $4,325.00—which is the export business 
they do now in less than an average week. 


Did it pay to go after export business? 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
17 Battery Place, New York 
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Circulation Statement 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


As sworn to and filed with the United States Govem- 
ment: 


Average number of copies each issue 
from October 1, 1913, to April 1, 1914 
Sunday American - - - (Net paid, 
98,552; Agents, employees, files, samples, 
etc., 3,160.) 


101,712 


Daily Georgian - - - - (Net paid, 
51,397; Agents, employees, files, 
samples, etc. 2,903.) 


54,300 


Daily Georgian, Net Paid Circulation 
for March, 1914, 


57,896 


Largest Daily and Sunday 
Paper in the Whole South. 


JEFF. R. PALMER, 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
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promised for “some time” and 
that will be given “some time”— 
if another live salesman on the 
spot does not side-track it again. 
The storeroom is a danyerous 
place to get into. 

The concern, therefore, that 
spends money for good cut-outs 
must be prepared to go further 
and see them safely landed in the 
dealer's windows. 


TO PAY OR NOT TO PAY 
The dealer’s objection to push- 


with the printed page or the car 
card, the use of color and three- 
dimensional space, afford great 
opportunities for getting the pub- 
lic’s attention and making a deep 
impression on it. A newsy, hu- 
man-interest bringing out the ap- 
peal of the product naturally 
would be the foundation. After- 
wards the art, the execution. 
These requirements speak for 
themselves, : 

There is something else quite 
as important. That is the advisa- 


ELABORATE DISPLAY MADE UP FOR ARMOUR & COMPANY FOR THE PURPOSE OF SHOWING 
HOW LITHOGRAPH MATERIAL MAY BE MADE TO SCORE 


ing a line on which there is no 
profit is, of course, almost insur- 


mountable. A stiff bonus is the 
only thing that will move him, 
and then only on a necessary line. 
It is the price-protected line, 
where every sale means a good 
return, that looks good to the 
merchant. If the display is a good 
one and the salesman is ready 
and anxious to put it in himself, 
a little’thing like the refusal to 
pay a bonus is not going to stand 
in the way. 

And now we may come back 
to the question of what consti- 
tutes a good cut-out, the kind 
which the dealer is not going to 
refuse. It is needless to go ex- 
haustively into copy analysis. 
Enough to recall that the large 
size of the window as compared 


bilitv, efficiency, economy, of mak- 
ing the window display an integral 
part of the whole selling cam- 
paign, charging up to it some of 
the responsibility and bestowing 
on it all the required care from 
conception to final appearance. 

It is the fashion in most of 
the large houses that use lithog- 
raphy to have a committee decide 
the matter, inasmuch as the ap- 
propriation for one or two pieces 
may take a large slice of the ad- 
vertising appropriation. The 
word goes out to the lithographic 
companies’ solicitors that the 
house has decided to spend so 
much, that it will spend it on a 
cut-out, and that, say, 25,000 of 
this will be used. The solicitors 
are invited to browse through the 
literature of the house and work 
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up some ideas. The committee 
usually never sees the solicitors; 
the advertising manager is the 
intermediary. 


JUST SOMETHING ATTRACTIVE 


“We cannot give you any fur- 
ther light on our distribution, or- 
ganization, policies and practices,” 
they are told. “We have not 
completed our advertising plan 
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officials whom he would not he 
able to see, set out to find ont 
what kind of human beings they 
were, who the key man of the 
bunch was and what he thought 
about things. He found that the 
official was a fanatic on riding 
and kept a saddle horse. All over 
but the cheering! He simply got 
a description and photograph of 
the horse and sent it on to his 

house with  instruc- 











tions. And he got the 
order!” 

There is, of course, 
no guarantce that the 
selection of a picture 
or design would fe 
any different if the 
matter were put up 
to the advertising 
manager and he heard 
the solicitations and 
talked the whole thing 
over freely and frank- 
ly with them, or if 
the committee itself 
heard the solicitors, 
but the chances are 
that it would. A thor- 
ough ventilation of 
any important matter 
like this cannot be re- 
nounced except with 
an almost certain sac- 
rifice of power. Most 
of the houses that are 
the biggest users of 








FIGURES ARE DETACHED AND STAND OUT 


and do not care to give the de- 
tails out. Just give us something 
attractive.” 


SALESMAN OUTWITS SEVERAL BIDDERS 


A lithographic solicitor tells 
how he lost one job of that sort. 

“We had all put in sketches, 
five or six of us,” he said, “and 
ours was a corker. It turned out 
that there were two or three 
other corkers, all chock full of 
the human-interest stuff and sell- 
ing power. But not one of them 
had a chance, and the prize went 
to a very ordinary composition. 
Afterward I found out why. 
While the rest of us had been 
working out selling ideas, one of 
the wise solicitors for the lucky 
competitor, knowing that the. de- 
cision was to be made by three 


FROM SCREEN 


lithographic matter 
take the solicitors into 
their confidence, just 
as they do their agents, work with 
them, stimulate them and get the 
best that is in them. 


LITHOGRAPHERS ARE 
FUTURE 


LOOKING TO 


The lithographers are anxious 
to have this done, for several rea- 
sons, First, they are desirous of 
having the window display made 
a definite part of the selling plan, 
strengthening the other forms of 
publicity and supported in turn 
by the latter. If the selling and 
advertising campaign has been 
mapped out to meet a certain 
trade condition by featuring the 
quality of the goods or the manu- 
facturing facilities, they do not, 
by vague publicity and possibly 
“pretty girl” display, want to miss 
the greater opportunity of coup- 
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Grand Rapids 


To most of America’s advertisers 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is known 
for its quality furniture. 


To many of them for the effective 
advertising literature produced by 
The Cargill Company. 


To some for the ‘Personal Service 
Plan” of the Cargill organization, 
which has helped them to secure 
bigger and better business. 


To these the plan has proven that 
the right kind of advertising literature 
plays a vital part in the building of a 
business and a name. 


A few more advertisers will take 
advantage of the Cargill ‘Personal 
Service Plan” this Spring. 


Without cost or obligation you can 
find out whether this comprehensive 
plan can be applied to your business. 


The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
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NEVER AGAIN 


can you buy space in 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Member Advertising Audit Association 





As cheaply as you can from 
now until September 1st, 1914. 


Full pages (784 lines to page) 
June, July and August 


$200 


Line rate 40 cents 


Nearly 115,000 Circulation Now! 


After September ist, 1914, 
rate will be 50 cents per line. 


115,000 Circulation Guaranteed! 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Chicago—J. C. BILLINGSLEA, 
1119 Advertising Building. 








New York—A. 2. BILLINGSLEA, 


F No. 1 Madison Avenue. 
ARM PAPERS St. Louis—A. D. McKINNEY, 
Third National Bank - 


a | 
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ling up with the big, timely 
thought. If it is worth while do- 
ing this with the other advertis- 
ing, it is worth while doing with 
window display. 

The lithographers want the cut- 
out “right” at the start, because 
the future of the lithographic 
business depends on it. 

And for the same reason they 
want to assure the lithograph a 
long and prosperous life by mak- 
ing sure that it gets to the deal- 
ers and enters the window in a 
high percentage of cases. They 


want to advise against packing it’ 


and the advertiser cannot learn 
what other houses find it wise 
to do. 

It does not always follow that 
the advertiser who withholds in- 
formation knows less about the 
matter than the lithographers, but 
many times it is so. The lithog- 
raphers have had experience with 
many concerns and their zeal to 
sell lithography is tempered to a 
considerable extent by their de- 
sire to make it pay. Better for 
them if the advertiser gets 10,000 
cut-outs in the window than 50,000 
in the cellar. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION FOR DEALERS SPECIALLY WORKED UP FOR SWIFT & CO. 


in the case for the jobber. Al- 
most as many lithographed cards 
and cut-outs stop at the jobber 
Station as get by to be thrown 
away by the dealer. They want 
to find out how the concern is 
handling its cut-outs now; if it 
knows what proportion of them 
are being displayed; if it is us- 
ing its salesmen as_ practical- 
ly as it might in support of 
them, and other data of that na- 
ture. If these are sacred mys- 
teries not to be discussed by pro- 
fane lips, there can be no inter- 
change of information; the lithog- 
raphers cannot learn what they 
need to know about the house 
policies, practices and plans, to 
make their own service complete, 


Therefore the best lithograph 
houses ask the real facts about 
the business so that. they may give 
genuine service. This, it should 
be remarked, is not with reference 
to window-display material alone; 
there is color work in books, book- 
lets, catalogues, letterheads, en- 
velopes, calendars, posters and 
more. But the window display 
is a growingly important part 
of this portion of advertising 
campaigns. 

One leading lithographic house 
has a set of blank forms which 
covers everything that is thought 
to have a bearing on the success 
of the display. Is the trade-mark 
registered? How much was spent 
in advertising last year? How 
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much planned for this year? If 
any advertising was unsuccessful, 
give details. Has the article been 
advertised direct to consumer? 
Has the advertising been intended 
to send consumer to dealer ex- 
clusively? Slogan? Selling points ? 
Why have customers been lost? 
Follow-up details? Sales details? 
Salesmen? Packing? Territory? 

These points illustrate the thor- 
oughness with which the leading 
houses go into the matter. They 
can afford to do so. Window 


After all this comes the ques- 
tion of how many cut-outs to or. 
der, or how much to spend. There 
is no formula. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is: cover the high 
spots. Nobody nowadays tries to 
blanket the country with litho- 
graph matter. The experienced 
advertising department puts it up 
to the sales department: How 
many cut-outs or trims do the 
salesmen want? How many live 
dealers are there in their terri- 
tories? Then the dealers are cir- 


— 
11'S PAINTING Tip 


. 





f | STERLING WHITE LEAD 


WINDOW COPY WITH STRONG EDUCATIONAL FLAVOR 


display, lithography in general, is 
bulking larger every year in ad- 
vertising; its responsibility is 
larger. 

Some houses object to giving 
information like this. It is the 
question of the advertiser and the 
agency over again, the question as 
to whether one takes a restricted 
or a broad view of advertising 
and believes it a magic of picture 
and words, or else the manifesta- 
tion and resultant of the house 
spirit, policy and plans. Most of 
the bigger houses, at any rate, 
accept the lithographic houses as 
counsellors and lift the lid at least 
part way. 


cularized with return post-cards 
and perhaps also reminded in the 
trade-paper advertising. And the 
house’s representative clinches it 
when he comes around; in some 
cases he does it without any cit- 
cularization, follow-up or things 
of that sort. 

Quality counts in the cut-out as 
it does everywhere. The better 
its conception, design, coloring, 
the more certain it is to have 
hospitable treatment at the hands 
of the dealers. Houses that pay 
a few cents apiece get something 
ordinary and virtually invite the 
dealers to throw it away. Con- 
cerns that pay from, say, ten cents 
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We believe advertisers 
should have absolute knowl- 
edge of the service for which 
they pay their money. 

We believe a circulation 
statement should be as au- 
thoritative as a United States 
Census Report. 

We have always _be- 
lieved this. Our circulation 
statements have always 
been detailed and complete. 
Our circulation was audited 
in 1913 by the Association 


of American Advertisers. 

We are heartily in favor of 
any movement which tends 
toward reliable circulation 
statements. 

We have joined the Ad- 
vertising Audit Association 
and Bureau of Certified Cir- 
culations, believing that one 
standardized audit, recog- 
nized as official, will be con- 
ducive to closer relations be- 
tween publisher and adver- 
tiser. 


PRAGTIGAL 


ENGINEER 


SEMI-MONTHLY 


reaches 22,500 men who buy power plant machinery and 


supplies, 


It is read by Chief Engineers, Superintendents, General 
Managers, Owners, Etc.,—the real buying powers in power 


plants. 


Its subscription price is alike to all. Its advertising rates 


are alike to all. 


A definite circulation guarantee is made 


a part of every advertising contract. 

It maintains a well equipped Advertising Service Depart- 
ment, which co-operates with advertisers. 

A new circulation statement by states and industries 


will be sent on request. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


537 So. Dearborn Street 


Chicago, III. 
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Here Is Vital Information for 
Buyers of Advertising in St. Louis 


On October ist, 1913, just six months 
ago, THE STAR-CHRONICLE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, under its new 
management, changed the name of its 
paper to The NEW St. Louis Star. 

he new ownership made many other 
changes—changes which were put into 
effect only after weeks and weeks of 
deliberate study and planning—changes 
which, in many cases, were radical and 
experimental. 

oday, just six months later, those 
changes have become crystallized into 
permanent form, and as the following 
figures indicate, they mean but one 
thing—SUCCESS. 

From October Ist to April 1st, The 
NEW St. Louis Star has made tremen- 
dous gains in circulation and advertis- 
ing—it has gained in circulation because 
it has shown itself to be independent, 
fearless and alert. 


fought fraud and upheld those things 
which it believed were for the better. 
ment of St. Louis. 

It has issued each Saturday a unique 
newspaper—a week-day newspaper 
which has been called “A Sunday paper 
on Saturday for one penny”’—a news- 
pes which is without parallel in the 
Jnited States. 

And yet, with all, The NEW S&¢. 
Louis Star has, each day, printed the 
news—more news—inch for inch, than 
any other paper in St. Louis. 

These, in brief, are a few reasons 
why The NEW St. Louis Star has 
gained in circulation. 

The gains in_ advertising are due pri- 
marily to the fact that aggressive local 
and foreign advertisers have realized 
that The NEW Star is, in every sense 
of the word, a NEW newspaper and 
that it reaches not only a vast number 


It has proved its 
St. Louis of Quack 
Practitioners. It has played an im- 
portant part protecting the people [ v 1 
against professional politicians. It has serious consideration: 


STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT 


ower by ridding 


octors and Fake of people, but people of an intelligent 


class and of appreciable buying power, 
The following figures are worthy of 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., of THE NEW ST. LOUIS STAR. Published daily except Sunday 
at St. Louis, Mo. Required by the Act of August 24, 1912. Editor, William 
B. Kenny, St. Louis, Mo. theneging Editor (Acting), Frank W. Taylor, 
Jr., St. Louis, Mo. President and General Manager, Edward S. Lewis, St. 
Louis, Mo. Business Manager, Henry D. Sum, St. Louis, Mo. Publisher, 
THE STAR-CHRONICLE PUBLISHING COMPANY. OWNERS: Ed- 
ward S. Lewis, St. Louis, Mo. Charles Van Dyke Hill, St. Louis County, 
Mo. Elzey M. Roberts, St. Louis County, Mo. J. T. Pettus, St. Louis, 
Mo. Virgil Rule, St. Louis, Mo. . : 

Known bond holders, mortgagees and other security holders, holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: 
Nathan Frank, St. Louis, Mo. Jas, C. Scripps, San aan, Se Florence 
S. Kellogg, Detroit, Mich. Catherine P. ae Detroit, Mich. Milton A. 
McRae, Detroit, Mich. E. W. Scripps, San Diego, Cal. : 

Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed rook the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date of this STATEMENT, 52,633. 

Signed: HENRY D. SUM, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of April, 1914. 

(SEAL MAE L. PAYTON, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 5th, 1916.) 











Here are the climbing figures 
that explain the New Star’s 
value as an advertising 
medium. 


60729 
57456_[~March 
52558 l February ~ 


January Net Circu- 

lation of March,1914, 

47040 as compared to Sept., 1913 

| October (just six months ago), shows a gain of 50%. 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS STAR 


**Cleanest Newspaper in St. Louis.” A. K. Hammond 


366 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 





C. D. Bertolet 
Boyce Building 
Chicago. 


| Foreien Advertising Representatives { 














upward per piece are taking out 
insurance against waste. A nice 
design that costs a dollar or two 
may tickle the dealer’s fancy. 
The wildest flight of the com- 
mercial imagination cannot con- 
ceive any dealer that asks for the 
new five-dollar Lowney display 
neglecting to use it. 

The design and the preparation 
of the stones is of course what 
costs. After that paper, ink 
and labor are the only items. 
Five or ten thousand are the min- 
imum for economy. The unit 
cost falls rapidly as you rise to- 
ward 25,000 and 50,000. What 
cost you 50 cents at the 5,000 rate 
might be only 10 or 15 cents at 
50,000. 

Ordering in medium lots, say 
15,000 or 20,000, one can get a 
satisfactory cut-out for 10 cents 
apiece, or about 25 cents in the 
window, allowing for packing, 
cartage, correspondence and sales- 
man’s time. 


PAYING ENOUGH TO GET IDEAS 


Satisfactory, that is, as to the 
drawing and color. The “punch” 
may be there or may not. The 
lithograph houses will give the 
best-in them for the time and 
money, but one should not look 
for masterpieces. at the price. 
These come only with the oppor- 
tunity for thought, and _ the 
thought that delivers comes high. 
Naturally, the houses that can 
order in large quantities or pay 
a high price per unit, or both, af- 
ford margin for such thought; 
that is inevitable. But there is 
otherwise no reason why the 
small user should not have the 
same degree of service provided 
he supplies the big idea. It is the 
idea that counts—a big idea in a 
ten-cent cut-out might go a thou- 
sand times farther than a pica- 
yune idea fussed up in dollar or 
five-dollar color. 

But give your big idea a big 
chance and you will get big re- 
sults. Rosenberg Bros. & Co., of 
Rochester, are manufacturers of 
clothing for young men with a 
representation in some of the best 
retail houses in the country. They 
have always manufactured for the 
retailer to sell under his name and 
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brand. This year for the first 
time they are putting a portion of 
their product out under their own 
name and_ trade-mark—R.-B. 
Fashion Clothes. They conceived 
the idea that an unusual piece of 
window and store display would 
help them get agencies and move 
the stock. They wanted some- 
thing that would shake up the 
young fellow in the street. They 
knew that the right sort of thing 
would strike twelve with the deal- 
er, too, and get him working for 
the line. 

The idea of having something 
unique and striking crystallized 
in the pair of life-size figure. cut- 
outs reproduced (page 86)—5 feet 
10 inches high; they are believed 
to be the tallest cut-outs ever 
made in America. It is in this, 
and the fact that nothing like 
them have ever been offered the 
trade before, that their unique- 
ness and desirability consist. 

The cut-outs are said to have 
made all the impression antici- 
pated on the clothing store mer- 
chants, as well as the public. 
On others, too, if the report is 
correct that describes the night 
watchman in a Cincinnati clothing 
house mistaking one of them in 
the dim light for a robber and 
pumping two or three slugs 
through it when it refused to 
throw up its hands! 

Lithography is, in fact, solicited 
and sold on the idea basis. It 
can be bought by the square yard 
—and will look like, it. Most of 
the smartest ideas that appear in 
the cut-outs seem to come from 
the lithographers; the advertisers 
ask for ideas and buy. them 
worked out in display. But 
some ideas are the origination of 
the advertisers themselves, and 
some of the advertising agencies. 

It must not be overlooked that 
the agencies, some of them, are 
prepared to do this sort of work 
as a part of their service, fur- 
nishing ideas, working them up, 
making the drawings and doing 
eveegiine except lithographing. 

One agency has an experimen- 
tal show window in which the 
cut-out cards and other display 
are manipulated for maximum 
effect in the same way Belasco 
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plans his scenes and stage set- 
tings. The window, in fact, en- 
ters at the earliest stage of the 
campaign: the design of the 
package depends on how it will 
show up in the window and lend 
itself to composite display. 


DIFFERENT SERVICES CONSTANTLY 
DEVELOPING 


And there are developing, side 
by side with the agencies, a num- 
ber of services which work up 
displays for national advertisers, 
one of the first having been fur- 
nished by a leading trade paper. 
Also in most large cities services 
for securing windows and dress- 
ing them. In some territories 
this is combined with or has suc- 
ceeded a sampling and distribu- 
ting service. 

It is very evident from all this 
that window display has fairly 
come into its own. It has shown 
itself to be more than a fad. It 
must be taken seriously and stud- 
ied as other forms of advertising 
are studied. It is not unlikely 
that before many years we shall 
know the “circulation” value— 
quantity and quality—of every 
principal show window in the 
United States; it is merely a ques- 
tion of “clocking” the passers-by. 
Checking up against these their 
sales from the windows, adver- 
tisers will soon arrive at some- 
thing approaching definiteness. It 
will be strange if, following this, 
some attempts to organize win- 
dow space selling on a large scale 
are not made and do not succeed. 
Several beginnings have already 
been made. It would probably 
help the average retailer, and it 
probably might not be the worst 
thing in the world for the nation- 
al advertiser, if the service were 
properly developed. 

But that is still a far cry. The 
advertiser can yet secure practi- 
cally all show windows gratis 
provided his goods, his reputation, 
his price and his displays are 
good. For such advertisers as 
have learned the open secrets, this 
is the golden age of window dis- 
play. 


A third article on motion display will 
follow. 
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Special Sale 
Plan Extended by Hot. 
point Company 


Dealer Votes Indicate Increased In 
terest in Special Sale Periods— 
“Hotpoint Day” Becomes “Hot. 
point Week”—Elaborate Prepara- 
tions to Cash In on the Demand 
—Extra Discounts 

AFE dealers becoming less re- 

sponsive to sales for special 
periods—certain “sales weeks” or 

“sales days” during which they 

are permitted to sell standard 

goods at less than usual prices? 

There has seemed to be a ten- 

dency in that direction, but the 

experience of the Hotpoint Elec- 
tric Heating Company, Ontario, 

Cal., seems to indicate that the 

policy of holding special sales on 

its products is more popular than 
ever. For three years past the 
company has assigned a special 

“Hotpoint Day” each spring, dur- 

ing which dealers were author- 

ized to sell a specified device at 
half the regular price. A vote 
taken among the 30,000 dealers on 
the company’s prospect list has 
proved the plan so popular that 
this year the time has been ex- 
tended to a week, from May 11 to 

16. It is stated that more than 

80 per cent of the dealers voted 

for a continuation of the special 

sale plan, and the majority re- 
quested that the time be extended. 

Early in March impressive-look- 
ing invitations were sent out to 
retailers, the front page is repro- 

duced on page 104. Inside was a 

brief description of the campaign, 

with a stamped, return post-card, 

on which the dealer could order a 

sample “El Glostovo” (the pat- 

ticular device to be featured this 
year), as well as a supply of ad- 
vertising helps. The invitation 
folder was also enclosed in a let- 
ter to 800 jobbers’ salesmen. The 
letter describes the dealer cam- 
paign, as follows: mes 

“The mailing of this invitation 
to 30,000 retailers starts a cam- 
paign that will end in the biggest 
and most profitable electric appli- 
ance sale ever pulled off. 





ecial 
dur- 
thor- 
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We Are Charter Members of the 
Advertising Audit Association 


The Farmer was one of the first publications to 
approve of the Advertising Audit Association idea. 
We welcome this opportunity to secure dependable 
circulation audits by an impartial authority and we 
congratulate advertisers and publishers alike in this 
step toward more exact advertising knowledge. 


st. Paul, Minn. 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
600 Advertising Bldg., 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


Guaranteed Mini Circulation 140,000 a Week 








The Farmer’s Wife Also a Charter 
Member of the Advertising 


Audit Association 


We gladly contribute $520.00 a year toward the 
furtherance of this good work. Our circulation 
books are open to the auditors of the Advertising 
Audit Association at any time and our circulation 
statements will be issued through that organization 
hereafter. 


FARMERS WIFE 


St. Paul, Minn. 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


Western Representatives, Eastern_Representatives, 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
600 Advertising Bldg., 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


Gaaranteed Minimum Circulation 750,000 a Month 
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“Coupled with this is a sample 
offer unprecedented for liberality, 
together with a larger special dis- 
count to the retailer than ever be- 
fore. 

“The next item is a complete 
description of the co-operative 
material we furnish free, includ- 
ing window-banners, pedestals, 
cuts, folders, billboard sheets, 
window-cards and lantern-slides. 

“With that there will be :llus- 
trations of sample window dis- 
plays. 


The 
to pontcipate in 
Hatpoint Week 


the Fourth Annual Internati tH. tpoi tSale 





Day the elerenth ta sixteenth 


a d nine hundred and fourt 





lGlostoro 
HOTPOINT FOLDER COVER IN INVITATION 
STYLE 


RSVP. 


“Then a ‘broadside’ will repro- 
duce the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Saturday Evening Post ads, 
with other strong arguments. 

“This will be followed by a let- 
ter to contract retailers, featuring 
our special advertising, showing 
sample newspaper ads, and urging 
some local publicity to cash in on 
the national ads. 

“The third ‘broadside’ will con- 
tain final urging to place orders 
with jobbers. 

“Lastly, a letter to contract re- 
tailers with strong final appeal to 
enter the prize contest and to cash 
in to the limit by carrying on a 
window demonstration. 

“Those are the high spots. We 
will mail you an advance copy of 
each item in the campaign, a cam- 
paign you can’t help but recog: 
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nize aS your opportunity to carry 
not alone El Glostovo, but may 
other electric appliances as w 
through the retailer, into the 
home.” 


THE HOT POINT LETTER 


On March 21 the description 
of the consumer campaign was 
sent to the dealers in a letter 
which reads in part as follows: 
_“Here’s THE Hotpoint Weex 
PLan— 

“El Glostovo is regularly priced 
a third less than electric stoves 
much less_ efficient—but during 
Hotpoint Week we will author- 
ize, and enable, Hotpoint dealers 
to sell it for half price, or two- 
thirds less than electric stoves not 
as efficient! 

“We, and all our jobbers, will 
extend dealers a special additional 
discount of 33 1-3 per cent, besides 
the regular retail and cash dis- 
counts. This assures a fair profit 
on those sold during Hotpoint 
Week, at half-price—while, on all 
ordered before or during Hot- 
point Week, at this discount, and 
sold after, for the full price, your 
profit will be about 120 per cent! 

“Hotpoint Week will be an 
nounced to your customers as fol- 
lows: Ladies’ Home Journal, out 
April 25, one-half page; Saturday 
Evening Post, out May 7, two- 
page center opening. 

“You should identify your store 
with this national advertising by 
effective window displays, newspa- 
per ads, etc. We will furnish 
banners, cards, signs, slides, fold- 
ers, ad copy and cuts—as fully 
described in the accompanying 
book. 

“The complete particulars of 
the Hotpoint Week window and 
ad contest for $500 in cash prizes 
are also given. ; 
“We will send you, prepaid, a 
sample El Glostovo for thirty-day 
free trial, with return privilege, 
at our expense, Just sign the en- 
closed order-card.” 

The Hotpoint people, at any 
rate, do not seem to fear a fall- 
ing off in dealer interest. 


“Waxit,” a cream-white emulsion for 
cleaning and polishing varnished wood: 
work, is being introduced by demon- 
strations in department stores. 
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Large and 
Results 
Joint Work 


Co-operative Advertising of “Com- 
petitors” Is the Next Step in Na- 
tional Selling— Must Be on 
Larger Scale than Ever Before 


Quick Await 


sible for too many people to en- 
joy life without good furniture. 

The reason for this unnatural 
lack of balance in public expend- 
iture is that people are not edu- 
cated to the point of appreciating 
furniture. They are content with 
poor or mediocre furniture in 
their homes, because they are ig- 
norant of the values and beauties 


letter 

‘ "hora Difficulties Can Be of good furniture. Lineacitew se 

VEEK acer en truthful publicity will ee im 

situation just as it did for cloth- 

riced Of By ah &. Wemnicke etc.), ig, for tooth paste, and for clean 

loves Grand Rapids. packages. — 

ring T has often been pointed out There is not enough of the 

hor- that more is spent for Coca- Same spirit in people in respect 

alers Cola and other soft drinks, for © furniture which makes them 

two- cigarettes, liquor, automobiles, or feel awkward in ill-fitting or ill- 

not similar luxuries than for furni- kept clothes, or with uncleaned 
ture. Our tobacco bill just about ‘teeth—in other words, pride in 

= doubles our furniture bill cach their furniture. 

tre ear, This is true in spite of the 

ides fact that furniture in staied forms WHO IS YOUR COMPETITOR? 

= has become a necessity to civilized In my opinion it is a matter of 

ola man, Yet from an artistic stand- prime importance that our furni- 

1 all point, as well as from our own ture men should realize that their 

Jot. commercial standpoint, it is pos- hig competition is not with each 

and Portion of address delivered before other, but _with other industries 

our the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Ad Club. that advertise more than they do. 


ent! 
an 

















Recent statement made to the Gov- 

ernment shows that the net paid cir- 

culation of the TELEGRAM and 

NEWS-TIMES, Reading, Pa., is 

greater than that of all other Reading 
. dailies combined. 


Telegram and News-Times 'x 25,933 


Second Paper gee ot Se 19,567 
Third Paper Ce aN ES ae 6,016 


READING PRINTING CO., Publishers 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, Representatives 


15-19 East 26th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Harris Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 
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It is important that we should 
educate people to think, not 
“Whose furniture shall we buy 
when we have to buy it?” but 
rather, “Shouldn’t we buy some 
good furniture instead of a ma- 
chine,” or party clothes, or taking 
a trip, or what-not? The sooner 
furniture men get together and 
meet this larger competition, the 
sooner will all of them double 
their sales and profits. So long 
as they compete internally in their 
advertising, so long will other less 
vital industries get the lion’s share 
of the people’s money, and keep 
the furniture industry in the rear 
rank. 

I do not deny that individual 
advertising, if there is enough of 
it, can accomplish the same re- 
sults; witness—baking powder, 
shaving soap, automobiles, ete., 
but the cost is double and triple 
—the effect, I believe, not so good. 

This brings me another reason 
which will meet with some dis- 
agreement. 

I maintain that the present 
tendencies of commercial advertis- 
ing make co-operative publicity 
more attractive, if not imperative. 
Although this is open to debate, 
it would take time to argue it out. 
However, I will lay down my 
reasons for it briefly. 

The cost of effective advertising 
is steadily rising. It must be more 
frequent, larger, and spread fur- 
ther, while at the same time space 
rates are increasing as circulations 
are forced upward. 

There is greater competition 
every day in all mediums for the 
attention of the reader. The 
number of ads has increased as 
well as the average size and skill 
in composition. Large space, skill 
and frequent repetition are twice 
as necessary as five years ago. 

Co-operative advertising would 
offset to a large degree all. these 
difficulties. It would permit of 
meeting these demands (higher 
cost, larger display, and greater 
distribution) in adequate fashion, 
which the funds of the individual 
cannot do profitably. It has the 
further advantage of getting the 
reader’s confidence. 

There are my reasons—Grand 
Rapids needs it, the furniture in- 
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dustry needs it, and it is made ex. 
pedient by the evolution of ad. 
vertising. 

THE PRIZE IS WORTH THE EFFORT 

The opposition to this idea of 
co-operative, educational advertis- 
ing, aside from the practical diff- 
culties of overcoming the inertia 
of the manufacturers, i, e., setting 
them in motion, is mostly opposi- 
tion to methods and fear of re- 
sults, 

For instance, one person objects 
because of trade-mark difficulties, 
He is opposed to letting a com- 
mon trade-mark be used by any 
firm whose product does not come 
to a certain standard. He says he 
believes that manufacturers of the 
better products would suffer be- 
cause the same brand is borne by 
poor furniture. There is no gain- 
saying that his contentions, so far 
as they go, are right, but that 
does not mean that they cannot be 
overcome. It is-a detail and not 
an objection. 

I am told that the opposition on 
the part of some advertising men 
is due to a belief on their part 
that their interests would suffer, 
Of course that is not at all true. 
If anything, I venture to state that 
should this principle be applied to 
industries generally advertising 
would receive the greatest impe- 
tus of its history. 


An Advertising Challenge 
The Moline Automobile Co., of East 


Moline, Ill., during the recent automo- 
bile show in New York City, employed 
some daily newspaper advertising which 
was effective in various ways, and not 
the least of these was that it com- 
pelled favorable criticism from competi- 
tors of the company. ; 
Departing from the familiar recita- 
tion of , aaemicgae accompanied by 
cuts of the car, the company adver- 
tised $1,000 reward to any man, woman, 
child or motorcar dealer who could find 
an American maker of a poppet. valve 
motor to accept the Moline challenge. 
The challenge is the company’s offer 
of $10,000 reward to the maker who 
will place his motor in the laboratory of 


the Automobile Club of America and 


run it for 336 hours, day and night, 
without stopping. During this test 
no adjustments would be allowed. To 
cover the challenges the company de- 
posited certified checks with the Broad- 
way Trust Co., of New York. s 
Along Motor Row in New Fo ae 
dicial trade opinion is that this pi 
of copy will be successful in its appeal 
to potential purchasers of $2,500 cars. 
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What the “TIMES” says about 


ROTOGRAVURE 
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vice to Wellesley only second to thath, 


rendered by its founder. 


A NEW PRINTING PROCESS. 

Take any one of the ‘thirty-eight 
masterpieces of the Altman collec- 
tion reproduced by the rotogravure 
process in a special section of Tue 
Times to-day and analyze the im- 
pression it produces. Take, for in- 
stance, Hopsema’s “Entrance to a 
Village.” Note the massing of the 
heavy tones and of the shadows; the 
tree-top standing out against the 
distant clouds; the depth of the 
Picture—see what a breadth of land- 
scape it spreads before the eye. 
Observe the wonderful delicacy with 
which what the artists cali the 
“values.” are differentiated and pre- 
served. Is it not clear that these 
are the very impressions the original 
painting makes upon the eye and 
mind? But if that is the case, then 
the picture in THe Times to-day is a 
faithful reproduction of Hossema’s 
canvas, it is the landscape HoBBEMA 
saw, seen through the medium of 
HospeMa’s temperament indeed, but 
offered to the eye by a medium other 
than HosBBEMa’s canvas. 

That is very evidently the truth 
about the rotogravure process. It isa 
wonderful interpretative method, ren- 
dering with a fidelity hitherto unat- 
tainable the very truth, the quality, 
the beauty, the tendernéss, and the 
sentiment of the painter's own work 
with the brush. These great pictures 
are reproduced upon presses which 
Tue Times has imported and set up 
in its Annex Building. The success 
attained in the very first use of these 
presses, which is extraordinary, en- 
courages the belief that this new 
method of printing will be in the 
future very freely employed in the 





Production of this newspaper. 
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(Editorial from The New York Times, March 29, 1914.) 
for particulars regarding these presses apply to 


AMERICAN ROTOGRAVURE COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The list of mem- 
Audit bers of the Ad- 
vertising Audit 
Association Association, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK, seems to insure 
the early formation of the per- 
manent organization and the com- 
mencement of active work. Of 
course the fixing of the $100,000 
guarantee as the point at which 
the permanent organization should 
be effected does not mean that the 
association is going to stop there. 
The ultimate object of the move- 
ment is nothing less than the at- 
tainment of so wide a member- 
ship that the association report 
will be universally accepted as the 
one standard and authorized form 
of circulation statement, furnished 
by every publication of standing, 
and regarded as final by advertis- 
ers and agents. 

Whether that object is attained 
in its entirety, depends, we believe, 
not so much upon the willingness 
or unwillingness of publishers to 
join the association, as upon the 
actual value of the circulation 
data which the association sup- 
plies. Printers’ INK has had a 


The New 


good deal to say about the differ. 
ent things an unscrupulous pub- 
lisher can “put over” on the most 
conscientious and _ experienced 
auditor, and the time to guard 
against such contingencies is right 
at the start. The issuance of a 
few reports which are later proved 
untrustworthy will do more to 
discredit the work of the associa- 
tion than a dozen toploftical re- 
fusals to join it. 

Just to show how easy it may 
be to fool the auditor, a certain 
newspaper man told Printers’ 
InK the other day how he person- 
ally checked up a competitor’s 
audit, and discovered a gentleman 
of color in the firewood who sim- 
ply defied detection from inside 
the office. This competitor claimed 
1,200 circulation in a neighboring 
town, and the audit showed it. 
The doubter jumped on the train 
which carried his competitor’s 
edition, and counted the packages 
which were thrown off. The 
1,200 copies were there all right, 
and furthermore they were ac- 
cepted by the newsdealer. 

An investigation of the news- 
dealer’s back room, however, dis- 
closed a large pile of packages 
which had never been opened, and 
there was an additional supply of 
unused copies in the cellar. The 
dealer reported that he regularly 
sent the publisher his check in 
payment for the full quantity de- 
livered. “But where do you get 
off?” he was asked. “Well,” the 
dealer replied, “the publisher 
comes around every so often and 
pays me a rebate out of his 
pocket.” ; 

No auditor could have discov- 
ered the joker from the office 
records, because it never was fe- 
corded. The publisher was draw- 
ing the money paid in rebates as 
part of his salary. He was re- 
puted to be the owner of a large 
share in the paper, and explained 
that his salary included profits. 
An extra $20 a week would pay 
an appreciable quantity of rebates 
on small circulation, and it would 
be a thorough auditor indeed who 
discovered the trick. as} 

There is one group of individ- 
uals who almost invariably can 
tell whether an audit is “straight 
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or not, and these are the competi- 
tors of the publication on whose 
behalf the audit is made. It is 
particularly necessary for a pub- 
lisher to know what his competi- 
tors are doing, and in nine cases 
out of ten he does know. We be- 
lieve it would be well for the 
Audit Association to submit its re- 
ports first to the competitors of 
the publications to which they 
refer, and ask for candid opinions 
as to their accuracy. A general 
objection to the effect that “we 
don’t believe they have got it” 
would mean nothing, but a seri- 
ous challenge of specific details, 
backed with data from competi- 
tor’s records, might mean much. 
Auditors are only human, and the 
membership already secured in the 
association indicates that there is 
a vast amount of work ahead. It 
will be easier to check a hundred 
reports before they are issued 
than to counteract the effect of a 
single misleading statement after 
it once gets into the hands of 
members. An audit which will 
stand the scrutiny of competitors 
will be pretty nearly water-tight, 


and the association would do well, 
in our opinion, to submit its re- 
ports to this test. 


Before the Print- 
“Drinters’ 8S’ INK Cup is 
99 awarded at To- 
Ink” Cup ronto to the ad- 
vertising club which has made the 
“most practical use of its opportu- 
nities during the year,” the dele- 
gates will have a chance to hear 
what the contesting clubs have 
done that entitles them to claim it. 
Each club will set forward its 
bright, particular orator for that 
purpose. The convention itself 
will not have to pass upon the 
question of supremacy. That will 
already have been done by a spe- 
cial committee, basing its opinion 
on written reports submitted some 
weeks greviously. But the an- 
nouncement of its decision will 
not be made to the convention un- 
til the orators have been heard 
and the delegates have canvassed 
the claims in their own minds. 
_This was one of the matters de- 
cided at the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Associ- 


The 
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ated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica a week or ten days ago. The 
chairman of the programme com- 
mittee, John K. Allen, of Boston, 
thinks that “the speeches in the 
general session will be of the 
greatest value in that all the clubs 
will thus get definite information 
as to what the most progressive 
clubs are accomplishing. Thus,” 
he says, “the members of various 
clubs will leave the convention 
with a lot of valuable pointers for 
their own clubs back home. Natu- 
rally the clubs will put forward 
their best orators, and we believe 
the contest will be unusually 
interesting, as well as a particu- 
larly valuable feature of the pro- 
gramme.” 

Printers’ INK thinks so, too. 
The value of the cup is that it 
stands for an ideal. Behind the 
generous rivalry of the clubs in 
their. service to the cause of ad- 
vertising is the general striving 
for a higher type of club and 
higher type of service. It is im- 
portant, then, that the clubs 
should focus upon it in the most 
effective and interesting way. 

The fact that the cup becomes 
the permanent possession of the 
club that wins it a third time, and 
that two clubs, the Advertising 
Men’s League of New York and 
the Des Moines Ad Men’s Club, 
have each already carried off the 
honor twice, will not be allowed 
to interrupt the progress of the 
idea. Whenever the need arises, 
Printers’ INK will claim the 
equal honor and pleasure of re- 
newing the contest with the offer 
of a new cup. 

The chairman of the _ pro- 
gramme committee will, in a few 
days,send out a letter to the clubs 
calling their attention to the con- 
test. The date on which the re- 
ports will be received will be an- 
nounced then or later. 

In this connection it should be 
noted that the Printers’ INK Cup 
is the property of the Associated 
Clubs and that Printers’ INK has 
nothing to do with the award of 
it. The reports should not be 
sent in to this office, but to the 
place which will be designated in 
the forthcoming announcement. 
But we entertain the hope that the 
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reports will be many and the com- 
mittee will be hard put to it to 
pick a winner among many de- 
serving contestants, 

Speaking before 
the Central Di- 
vision of the As- 

Dishonest sociated Adver- 
Advertising ising Clubs at 
Indianapolis, April 11, Judge 
Charles J. Orbison, of the Marion 
County (Indiana) Superior Court, 
suggested that fraudulent adver- 
tising might be attacked through 
the civil law without recourse to 
the criminal statutes now in force 
in 17 States, and described the 
procedure necessary to attain that 
end. It is quite possible to attack 
fraudulent advertising by civil 
process, just as it is possible to 
go from New York to Chicago 
by way of Chattanooga, but ad- 
vertising men should not on that 
account abandon, even for an in- 
stant, their efforts to enforce such 
criminal laws as we have, and to 
secure the passage of adequate 
laws in every State. 

When Printers’ INK first rec- 
ommended the adoption of the 
“Model Statute” it canvassed very 
thoroughly the then _ existing 
means of checking fraudulent ad- 
vertising. Harry D. Nims, the 
author of the “Model Statute,” dis- 
cussed fully the possibility of civil 
procedure, which involves, as 
judge Orbison states, four dis- 
tinct steps. It is necessary to 
prove, first, that the advertisement 
contained false statements ; second, 
that the advertiser knew them to 
te false or habitually made state- 
ments recklessly and _ without 
froper investigation; third, that 
the plaintiff in the action read the 
advertisement and acted upon it; 
end fourth, that the plaintiff was 
damaged thereby. In other words, 
it would be necessary for a local 
club, which wished to check dis- 
honest advertising, to find some- 
body who had actually been de- 
frauded by a specific advertise- 
ment, persuade that person to sue 
the advertiser for damages, and 
prove what was in the advertiser’s 
mind when the advertisement was 
written. A task, indeed, when 
compared with the operation of 


Damage 
Suits for 
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the “Model Statute” under’ which 
it is only necessary to prove that 
the advertisement contained state. 
ments as to facts which are yp. 
true! 

Let us not be led away from 
the main object, which is the ad. 
vancement of all honest advertis- 
ing by the elimination of that 
which is not honest. Judge Orbi- 
son had no such object in mind 
but there are plenty of those who 
cry out that “we have too many 
laws already,” and insist upon the 
advertiser’s inalienable right to 
make “innocent mistakes.” The 
repression of dishonest advertis- 
ing by civil process is possible— 
so is the repression of burglary 
and arson. Shall we _ proceed 
against the burglar by seeking a 
householder who has been robbed, 
and persuade him to sue the bur- 
elar for damages? Shall we leave 
the incendiary to the fire insur- 
ance companies who have been 
defrauded by his enterprise? 

No! The lying advertisement 
is an instrument of crime because 
it is meant to defraud, just as the 
jimmy is meant to pry something 
open and the candle in the box 
of excelsior is meant to set some- 
thing on fire. The man who does 
not know whether his statements 
are true or not becomes a public 
nuisance when he leads people to 
act upon those statements, and 
should be suppressed or set right 
by the speediest method possible. 
We want to stop fraudulent ad- 
vertising; not merely to harvest a 
crop of damage suits. Let’s keep 
on the main track. 


New Chicago Mail-Order 
: House 


A Chicago newspaper recently said 
that a new mail-order house of between 
$25,000,000 and $40,000,000 capital is 
soon to be started in_ that city. 

Armour, Swift and Spoor are among 
the interests which it was said are in- 
volved. ‘ 2 

According to the newspaper which 
claimed to have the “inside facts” the 
new concern will be made up of repre- 
sentative houses for several different 
lines of business. : e 

It is said that final details will be 
completed before May 1. : 

R. J. Dunham, . vice-president, of 
Armour & Co., denies that J. Odgen 
Armour is one of. the backers of the 
mail-order enterprise. 
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We have asked 
Mr. Bryan 
to find Leslie’s Editor — 
lost in Mexico 


NTICIPATING the news im- 
portance of the Mexican situation, 
Mr. Splitstone, managing editor of 
Leslie’s, has been in Mexico for the past 
two months, contributing authoritative 
articles and photographs. 
Now—at a time when our relations 
with Huerta are strained to the breaking 
_ point—Mr. Splitstone has disappeared. 
Persistent rumor claims that he has 
been seized during the fighting at Tor- 
reon. 
His correspondence has _ abruptly 
ceased. 
And we have asked the State Depart- 
ment at Washington to assist us in finding 


General: Manager 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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I sold myself 


on approval as advertising| 
manager of a well-known 
New York City concern. I 
stayed, though the “boss” is 
a chronic crank. My sal- 
ary’ was jumped the very 
first month. That’s three 
years ago. I’m still on that 
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Anti-Substitution League 
Formed 


HE National Anti-Substitu- 
tion League has opened of- 
fices in the New Stock Exchange 
Building in Philadelphia. Charles 
C. Green is manager. 
The movement is not confined 
to any particular business inter- 
ests, but it is said embraces all 


job, but I want a bigger 
one—anywhere. 


Don’t offer me anything 
easy. No job capable of 
growing pains is too small 
to offer me. 

Am fertile in ideas that build 
and sell; a quick and keen 
analyst; quick to grasp the vitals 
of a plan or idea. 

_The other fellow can see the 
picture that I write—then he 
writes, 

I want a job, not a “position.” 
A moderate salary till I deliver 
the goods. 


Address, “A. C. M.,” Box 172, 
care of Printers’ INK. 
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This booklet is for 
you—if you want to 
increase your business. 


"It describes and 


hat YOU can do to 
help break up the 
substitution evil. 


‘TE “Substitution” 

Maan is he who tries 
to make ‘you. take some- 
thing else, which he calls 
“Just as Good,” when 
you ask for a first-class 
article 


HE “Substitution” 
Man knows about 
what you are willing to 
pay for a thing, and 
then tries to sell you 
something one-half as 
good, which he buys for 
about one-half the price 
of the REAL article. 


7 HB “Substitution” 

Man is simpiy & 
dishonest person, trying at 
the same time to swindle 
you and to swindle the 
manufacturer who has 
Created a demand by put- 
ting REAL VALUE into 


his merchandise. Do not 
be coaxed into buying an 
tmitation or substitute, 


HEREAFTER say: I 

‘want such andsiich 
an article, and jrisist. on 
getting it, De ‘mbt say: 
“Have you such and suth 
an article?” The more you 
emphasize “I want” this 
or that you are helpizig to 
uindermine the worst 
fraud in merchandising 
ever foisted upon the con- 
sumer 


I F YOUR regular dea) 

er wil] not give you 
what you see advertised 
in this newspaper, try the 
dealer on the next corneg. 


EMEMBER: “t 
want” hereaftér; not 
“Have you.” 


illustrates in 
colors— 


“Get What You Ask For.” 
National Anti-Substitution League, Philadelphie, 


Stone’s = a 


em a 


Poster 


12 -Sheet 
Calendars 


peer en 


‘*12 Styles of 12-Sheet 
Calendars’’ 

If you are interested, send for this book- 
let to-day. request on your business 
stationery is all that is necessary, Please 
state about how many calendars you can use. 

Write right now. 
THE STONE PRINTING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Calendar Dept. Roanoke, Virginia 











ONE OF THE ADS AGAINST SUBSTITUTION 


lines of nationally advertised 
products. ‘ In explanation of this 
new movement it is pointed out 
by the League that advertisers 
estimate their loss of business 
from substitution at various 
heavy percentages, according to 
the prestige of the manufacturer's 
goods among the consumers. 
Why doesn’t the advertiser use 
his space to warn consumers 
against substitution? Because 
this method proved once that it 
defeated its object by arousing 
the opposition of the dealer. It 
is aimed to make the work of the 
League national in scope. 
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Several Philadelphia papers 
have given space to copy similar 
to that reproduced here. They 
agreed with the League’s asser- 
tion that newspapers were vitally 
concerned because substitution 
depreciates the producing value 
of newspaper space. The help of 
the newspapers is essential, it is 
stated, inasmuch as the only rem- 
edy for substitution lies in cre- 
ating a public sentiment which 
will make consumers insist on get- 
ting what they ask for. 


Getting Consumers to Specify 
Name of Product 


The National Tube Company, of 
Pittsburgh, in its technical advertis- 
ing copy is endeavoring to educate 
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Let Us Give You Some Valuable 
Authenticated ‘Information 
about “NATIONAL” Pipe-ashk us to send you » 

copy of our Ni T, C Bulletin No. 12 

@ Every one of tts eight (844 211) page will rive 
you facts of the sort that all wsere and buyers of 
pipe need—bdut which they usually can't get 


to pipe equal to 
“NATIONAL 
Pipe 
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NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


pipe users to include the word ‘“Na- 
tional” in their pipe specifications. 
The accompanying cut shows how 
the scheme is being carried out. By 
enlarging the few typewritten words 
and carrying out the inserted word to 
the right, the advertisement is given 
a degree of attention value which not 
only attracts but at the same time 
tells the whole story at a glance. 


Hunt Joins ‘“Haberdasher” 


Munson Hunt has resigned as man- 
ager of the special service department 
of the Mitchell fashion publications and 
1s now connected with the Haberdasher, 
New York. Mr. Hunt was formerly 
advertising manager for Smith, Gray 

0., clothiers, aid was at one time 
a staff writer on Printers’ INK. 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more, 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 




















Man 


Here 


Who “knows How!” 


Experienced as the: Ad- 
vertising Manager of one 
of the largest concerns in 
the country. 

Knows Merchandise, 
‘markets and, men. 

Has a_ reputation 
will bring business. 

Writes well, talks well, 
has executive ability and 
prefers practical results to 
theories. . 

Not cheap, but expects to 
earn more than he gets. 

Open to connection with 
a live agency or big busi- 
ness. 

Interview requested. 


“A. .N;” Box 178, care 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


that 
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The 
Schenectady 
Gazette 


is a member of the Adver- 
tising Audit Association. 


The Gazette's circulation 
books are always open. 


Last audited by the As- 


sociation of American 
Advertisers, January, 1914 


Average circulation per 


day for 1913— 


23,006 


























What have you to sell in 
Eastern Canada? 


Here is a rapidly developing market, 
rich in opportunity for some wide-awake 
advertiser, a market made up of people 
who believe in advertising and respond 
accordingly. 

This fertile market can be inexpensively 
and effectively reached by these leading 
papers published in Halifax, the buying 
center of this district: ; 


The Halifax Herald 


Circulation 8,000 daily Guaranteed. 


The Evening Mail 


Circulation 13,000 daily Guaranteed. 


The Weekly Mail 


and Homestead 
Circulation 10,000 weekly Guaranteed, 


The only publications in Eastern Canada 
whose circulation books are open to 
all; with strict policies as to objection- 
able advertising. Market data available 
to all advertisers. 


Send for Rate Card 


Giving special combination prices. 





| Copy Which Accents Product's 


Failure 


The accompanying advertisement ap- 
peared in a number of technical papers 


| over the names of a group of inde. 


pendent and competing makers of cast. 
iron pipe. 

The clipping down the right-hand 
side of the advertisement tells the story 


—— 


The Cast Iron Pipe that Failed 


ident, published in the 
neering Record of October 


ment for the use of Cast Lron Pipe 
Every Engineer 1 familiay with the 
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which appeared in the editorial columns 
of another technical publication concern- 
ing a break of a thirty-six-inch water 
main in the city of St. Louis. The 
vital part of this story is the following 
paragraph: 

“The broken main served many years 
in a system under 50 pounds pressure. 
In 1897 it was subjected to 75 pounds, 
and six months ago a new 20,000,000 
gallon pump increased the pressure to 
85 pounds.’ 

In this ad a failure was played up 
in a way that accented the success of 
the service. 


Full Pages in Trade Journals 
The Perkins Glue Company, of South 


| Bend, Ind., which is said to have intro- 
| duced 


vegetable glue to the wood- 
working trade and after a long fight 
succeeded in putting it on a par with 
hide glue, which for many years had a 
monopoly of the market, has been ex- 


| ploiting its product in full pages in the 


trade journals in the woodworking 
field. Illustrations of fine work handled 
with Perkins glue are a feature of the 
ads. 


Frank W. Bailey, of the Thorp & 
Martin Company, has been elected prest- 
dent of the Advertising Vigilance Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Boston. 

















Washing Machine Market in 
St. Louis Threatened 


The St, Louis Public Service Commis- 
sion says that power washing machines 
operated by water should not be licensed 
and there are fears in that city that 
18,000 of the machines will be put out 
of business. 

Collector of Water Rates Burton says 
that the average water-power washing 
machine will consume 800 gallons of 
water in three hours, and that each ma- 
chine operates three hours a week, con- 
suming about 42,000 gallons a year. 

At that rate over 750,000,000 gallons 
of water are going through St. Louis 
washing machines. Mr. Burton makes 
clear that the washing machines are all 
in residences, boarding-houses, etc. He 
says the laundry corporations do not use 
water-power machines. 


“Clean Up” Sales Are Easy 


Coast & Sons, retail clothiers of Iowa 
City, Ia., recently gave their views on 
handling advertised lines, stating that 
among the other advantages of carrying 
well-known goods was the fact that 
stocks can be cleared out more readily. 

“Before we confined our purchases in 
various departments to nationally adver- 
tised goods,” the firm reports, “we 
found it much more difficult to clean 
up at the end of the season. Now, 
when we offer in our copy such and 
such an article, made by so and so, 
quoting both the original and the sale 
price, the public responds in a way that 
makes us wonder why it took us so long 
to learn the value of national adver- 
tising.”” 


Pocket Guide to Aid Lamp 
Dealers 


The National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company is offering to 
dealers through its technical advertise- 
ments a pocket guide as a means of 
helping in furnishing the automobile 
owner with a lamp of proper rating. 
The book tells dealers at a glance what 
lamps they should furnish—what volt- 
age, candle-power, bulb size and base— 
for practically every 1914 model of 
gasoline car with a standard electric 
lighting equipment. 











Premiums with “Piper Heid- 
sieck” Tobacco 


The sale of Piper Heidsieck Chewing 
Tobacco is being stimulated by an offer 
of a genuine leather bill fold with metal 
clasp, free to every purchaser of a 
ten-cent cut. Only one bill fold is 
given to a customer and a limited num- 
ber are given in each city. This offer 
is being made through large space in 
the newspapers and also by a free-offer 
sign on dealer windows. 





The Luminous Unit Company, St. 
Louis, is advertising Brascolite, a pat- 
ented fight fixture for general use. 
blag rey Agency handles the ac- 

unt, 
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74,579 Share 
Holders 


Want to Buy 
Advertised Goods 


The owners of a powerful agri- 
cultural paper want to buy 
goods of the advertiser who 
buys space from them. They 
say, “I’ll buy your stuff if you'll 
buy mine.” 

They have clean, honest cir- 
culation for sale at a low figure. 

They are all farmers and they 
need the every day necessities 
which you have for sale. They 
want your goods—you need 
theirs. 

Here’s a chance for new busi- 
ness—advertise in 


The 
National Field 


Only paper in the world 
owned by the farmers, Edited 
by Hon. Chas. §S. Barrett, Pres- 
ident, National Farmers’ Union. 
Read and patronized by mem- 
bers in all sections of the 
United States. 

They give no premiums for 
subscriptions. No commissions 
or salaries to agents. All sub- 
scriptions for one full year— 
cash in advance. Readers are 
not compelled to subscribe to 
the NATIONAL FIELD—they 
are glad to. 

Actual weekly circulation is 
74,579. Advertising rate 30 
cents per line, effective to June 
Ist, 1914. 

Our farmers want your ad- 
vertising. Do you want their 


trade? 


National Field 


Irvin A. Bardette, Business Manager 


Atlanta - - - Georgia 
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Follow-Ups That Clinch 
the Inquiry 


Premature Prices Kill Many Fol- 
low-ups—The Larter Introduction 
Card That Wins Over Jewelers 
—An Inexpensive Method for 
Giving the Follow-up a Personal 
Touch—Other Plans That Pay 


By Cameron McPherson 


O NE of the big technical pub- 
lishers in New York recent- 
ly received the following letter 
from a Western advertiser: 

“We have yours of the second 
asking whether or not we intend 
to renew our contract for adver- 
tising. We must admit, we are 
at a loss to understand this ques- 
tion, inasmuch as you know that 
we have been receiving nothing 
but inquiries from the page space 
which you persuaded us to use. 

“As we recently explained to 
your Mr. Foster, we are unable to 
trace a single sale to this adver- 
tising, and as we have yet to de- 
vise a way of meeting the payroll 
with inquiries, cannot see why we 
should continue.” 

To the reader, this letter may 
appear quite humorous, but it did 
not strike the publisher that way 
at all. While the prospect of los- 
ing a page a week was not espe- 
cially pleasing, what hurt still 
more was that the letter indicated 
that there was a dissatisfied ad- 
vertiser; something which no pub- 
lisher can afford to have in this 
day of keen competition. So it 
was not surprising that a certain 
Western representative received a 
telegram a few hours later to get 
on the job. 


WHAT AN INVESTIGATION SHOWED 


The ensuing investigation showed 
the representative that about 175 
inquiries had been received during 
the life of the contract. In most 
cases the inquiries were from en- 
gineers and men who are in a po- 
sition to dictate what kind of mo- 
tors the shop will buy. Practically 
all of them were of 18-karat qual- 
ity. Yet none of the inquirers had 
taken any further action than to 
write for the information prom- 
ised in the ad. 





“How often do you follow these 
inquiries up?” asked the publish. 
er’s representative. “Only once” 
replied the motor manufacture} 
“Experience has taught us that any 
further effort is a waste of time 
and money. In some lines jt jg 
all right to send three or four let- 
ters, but selling electric motors js 
different. All you can do is to tell 
a man all about your motor, how 
it is made, what it costs and then 
rest your case with him.” 

The representative was too good 
a salesman to argue, but he asked 
the manufacturer for a few of the 
nearby inquiries. He wanted to 
find out just whether the trouble 
was with the product, the follow- 
up or the advertiser, and he knew 
the only way to find out was to 
interview the man who answered 
the ad. 


A SELLING REVELATION 


The first inquirer called on was 
the superintendent of a steel mill 
in Gary, Ind. A busy man, upon 
whose shoulders rested the re- 
sponsibilities of a great steel 
plant, he had little time to talk, 
but what he did say was very 
much to the point: 

“The reason we didn’t buy the 
motor you refer to,” said the su- 
perintendent, “was because the 
company wants too much money 
for it. The motor is worth just 
about half what you charge for it. 
There are too many other good 
makes which I can get for less 
money.” 

In other words, the superin- 
tendent had judged the motor on 
the basis of how much steel, iron 
and wire, he was buying for a 
given amount of money. The 
proposition had been presented to 
him in the wrong way; instead of 
selling the motor on the basis of 
what it would do—the saving it 
would effect—it was sold on the 
basis of what it was—the fine 
workmanship, good materials and 


-manufacturet’s responsibility. The 


catalogue which accompanied the 
letter gave prices before the pros- 
pect had a chance to consider the 
proposition, and having once seen 
the price his interest waned. _ 
So on the advice of the publica- 
tion’s service department a fol- 
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The Indianapolis Sun 


shows the following remarkable eres in net CASH paid circulation for the first 

three months 1914 compared with 1913: 1 1913 Gain 

28,049 22,113 

27,878 23,398 

33,222 17,836 

The Sun aceaiese and proves the largest net CASH paid city circulation in 
the city of Indianapolis. Make us prove it? 

Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., of The 
Evening Sun, published daily at Indianapolis, required by the act of 
August 24, 1912. (Note—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both 
copies to be delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who will send 
one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General [Division of Classifica- 
tion], Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the _post- 
office.) Postoffice address, Indianapolis, Indiana. Name of editor, G. H. 
Larke; gs gy J editor, H. K. Tootle; business manager, Hal Fink; pub- 
lisher, G. H. Larke. Owners . Boyce, 508 Dearborn avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; G. H. Larke Indianapolis, Ind. Known bondholders, 


mortgage and other security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities, none. Ownership is 
mepetincrebi. — number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold 


i or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date of this statement (this informa- 
tion is required from daily newspapers only), 48,829. G. H, Larke, Pub- 
lisher. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of April, 1914. 
on) L. E. Patterson, Notary Public. My commission expires January 
28, 1918. 

The Sun is the only Indianapolis paper that makes its circulation statement 
in detail each month, sworn to by heads of responsible departments. 

Everything in the Sun office is open for your investigation from cellar to 
garret. Foreign Representatives 


New York J. P. McKinney & Son, Special Agency Chicago 











Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc.,of 


Erie Daily Times 


published daily except Sunday, at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 


NOTE—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both copies 
to be delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who will send 
one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of 
Classification), Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files 
of the postoffice. 

Editor, F. S. Phelps, Erie, Pa.; Moneys Editor, F. S. Phelps, 
Erie, Pa.; Business Manager, John J. Mead, Erie, Pa.; Publisher, 
Times Publishing Co., Erie, Pa. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of stock- 
holders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of stock), F. S. 
Phelps, Times Publishing Co., Erie, Pa.; John J. Mead, Times Pub- 
lishing Co., Erie, Pa. 

_ Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, hold- 
ing 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities: None. 

Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold - 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date of this statement. (This 
information is required from daily newspapers only) —22,299. 

JOHN J. MEAD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d day of March, 1914. 

(Seal) P. V. GIFFORD, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Jan. 16th, 1917.) 


Detailed Statement on Request. Examination Invited. 
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low-up method was prepared. The 
brief and general letter “begging 
this and trusting that” was thrown 
overboard for a personally type- 
written letter asking specific ques- 
tions about just what purposes the 
motor was to be used for, and 
then when an answer was received 
a sales letter was dictated argu- 
ing that while the first cost of the 
motor was high, it was the cheap- 
est in the long run and would pay 
for itself in a definite period be- 
cause of its low current consump- 
tion. Instead of sending a cata- 
logue which gave the price and a 
bare technical description of the 
motor, a booklet was sent out 
which advanced some indisputable 
arguments for the purchase of 
this concern’s motor. No prices 
were mentioned until after the 
inquirer had a chance to read the 
booklet and appreciate what the 
motor was. The danger of the in- 
quirer deciding the motor was too 
expensive the minute he received 
the booklet and letters was elimi- 
nated in this way. The advertis- 
er is now one of that publisher’s 
best boosters. 


SIDE-STEPPING THE PRICE 


Of course it is not always an 
easy matter to withhold the price 
and still keep the prospect’s inter- 
est. But there are many proposi- 
tions where to give a man the 
price before he is sold on the 
need of the article would be sales 
suicide. This is especially true in 
fields where the selling cost is 
high; as, for instance, in the office- 
specialty line. 

For an office-appliance salesman 
to go up to a prospect and tell his 
man what his equipment costs be- 
fore he tells him how badly he 
needs it and what it will save him, 
would be about the easiest way 
for the salesman to get into an- 
other line of business that one 
could imagine. A device which 
costs $20 to make and $60 to sell, 
making the selling price about 
$100, does not give the average 
man any suggestion of a bargain 
when he judges the investment on 
the usual basis of what the manu- 
facturing cost is. And the same 
holds true in following up the in- 
quiries in this particular field— 


the man has to be sold before he 
can be given a price, and the only 
way he can be sold ‘jis to sell the 
equipment on the basis of results 
it will produce. However, when 
a man writes “Please give full in- 
formation and cost of your appli- 
ance” it is not an easy thing to 
tell him to wait until you explain 
what you have to sell. 

But several plans for doing this 
are in use. Perhaps the most 
popular is to tell the man it is im- 
possible to give him a price until 
you know just how he intends to 
use the equipment so you can rec- 
ommend the equipment best suited 
to his needs. But to do this with 
a form-letter is taking a long 
chance, unless the prospect is in- 
tensely interested or the letter is 
accompanied by strong “desire- 
creating” literature. There is need 
for asking specific questions: that 
call for an answer and give the 
impression that it is to the inquir- 
er’s interest to reply fully to the 
letter. 


ELIMINATING THE STENOGRAPHER 


The old way of doing this was 
to have a number of different 
form-letters which could be filled 
in and mailed as the inquiries 
came in; each letter dealing with 
one specific line of business. But 
appreciating that to pay from $5 
to $18 for an inquiry and then 
trust to a form-letter to clinch the 
sale was mighty poor business, 
many of the more intelligent ad- 
vertisers have lately been writing 
personally dictated letters in re- 
sponse to inquiries. 

While effective, and profitable, 
this method js costly, as a high- 
salaried man must dictate a good 
sales letter that will compel a re- 
ply from a half-interested inquit- 
er. Then, too, there are the sten- 
ographic costs of the plan. An 
effective way to handle inquiries 
on a personal basis has been 
worked out by the Addressograph 
Company, of Chicago, which al- 
lows the use of an eight-dollar 
typist where formally a fifteen- 
dollar stenographer was required. 


” 
GIVING THE “PERSONAL TOUCH 


Briefly the Addressograph Com- 
pany’s method is to supply eac 
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CARL H. REED ¥_ says: 


Adv. Mgr. Electric Storage Battery Co. 


“If ] attempted to tell you what I thought of The Atlantic 
Monthly I would spend the rest of the afternoon dictating 
the letter, but I can condense matters by stating that it is 
‘ @ magazine which is worth reading from cover to cover. 
There are very few which can be placed in this class— 
more’s the pity—and I am glad that The Atlantic exists as 
ashining light in this naughty world of so-called magazine 


literature. ’’ 


The increase in newsstand 
sales of the February 1914 
issue was 30%. (Latest 
figures obtainable.) 


® 











800,000 AGENTS 
FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


600,000 to push your product every day for five 
months in greater New York where they are con- 
sulted more than 2,000,000 times daily ; 200,000 
to work for you daily for a year in suburbs within 


50 miles of the city. 


This is the advertising opportunity offered you by 
the New York City Telephone Directory —800,000 
guaranteed circulation. 

Can you afford to neglect such a medium for reaching the sub- 
stantial buyers in the Metropolitan trade area? 


Let us tell you more about it. 
Advertising Forms Close May / st. 


New York Telephone Company 
Directory Advertising Department 


Telephone Cortlandt 12,000 z 
25 Dey Street New York City 
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correspondent and typist with a 
file of cards bearing selected para- 
graphs from letters which have 
proved effective in follow-up 
work. Each of these cards is 
numbered and lettered, and all are 
classified according to vocation. 
When an inquiry comes in the 
correspondent notes on the mar- 
gin of the letter such paragraphs 
as are to be used in the reply, 
and the inquiry is then turned 
over to the typist to handle. With 
the numbers as a guide she has no 
difficulty in locating the proper 
paragraphs and building up a per- 
tinent letter, which, when signed, 
has all the earmarks of a bona 
fide business communication. 

The great advantage about this 
method is that it allows frequent 
mention of the inquirer’s name, 
city or line of business, the girl 
inserting these whenever the para- 
graph calls for it. 

To illustrate this follow-up 
method in action we will suppose 
that an inquiry has come in from 
an ad in World’s Work, the in- 
quirer being a manufacturer of 
brass specialties located in south- 
ern Illinois. He writes the usual 
letter asking for details and price. 
Being in “open” territory, the in- 
quiry must be handled by mail. 

After looking up the rating of 
the concern to determine if it is 
worth while, the letter is turned 
over to the correspondent. Seeing 
that it is a small manufacturer, he 
knows that there are several uses 
to which an equipment could be 
put in his business, and he marks 
the margin something like this: 

“Mfg. I-3; B-4; S-3; A-3; 
P.R.-3; §.T.-8; S.D.-3; C-4” 

To the typist, to whom the in- 
quiry then goes, this means that 
the paragraphs to be used will be 
filed under “Manufacturing.” The 
first paragraph, “I-3,” will be card 
number three under the sub-classi- 
fication “Introductory.” The “B” 
indicates “booklet” and calls for 
paragraph number four, which we 
will say describes a booklet being 
sent under separate cover of inter- 
est to one in the manufacturing 
business. Each letter serves as a 
key which helps the correspondent 
to remember, and the typist to lo- 
cate, the paragraph. 
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INK 


The secret of this follow-tp 
method lies in the fact that by ask. 
ing pertinent questions it gets the 
prospect interested and creates the 
impression that the concern js 
anxious to work with him in the 
matter, and is not too greedy for 
sales. But above all, by its per 
sonal tone an answer is called 
for, which is not always the case 
where cut-and-dried form-letters 
are used. It is this idea of givin 
the inquirer something to tou 
only telling how he is going 
to use your product—that is most 
essential if the follow-up is to 
clinch the sale. 


METHODS OF LARTER & SONS 


This same idea lies at the bot- 
tom of the follow-up methods of 
Larter & Sons, who are skilful at 
getting the most out of an in- 
quiry. This concern makes men’s 
jewelry, and advertises a patent 
shirt stud sold through the jewel- 
er. It appreciates that there is no 
sense in. paying good money for 
inquiries and then letting them go 
by default, and while shirt studs 
will not justify a very elaborate 
follow-up, Larter & Sons work on 
the theory that a satisfied custom- 
er is a good advertisement and 
spare no effort within reason to 
make him satisfied. 

When the inquiry comes in a 
demonstration stud is sent to the 
inquirer with a letter. After ex- 
plaining what the stud is and why 
it should be bought, the inquirer 
is told: “If your regular jeweler 
can’t supply you, please ask him 
to write us—or if you desire you 
can purchase from the dealer 
mentioned on the enclosed card, 
who carries our line.” 

This card takes the place of the 
usual instructions in letters of this 
kind to “order from your dealer.” 
It gives the inquirer something 
definite to do. The card follows: 

Jones & poows, sewer 
New Haven, Conn. 


This will introduce to you 
oBERT COLE 

who wishes to inspect your stock of 

Larter Studs, Links and Vest Buttons, 

and for whom we bespeak every p0s- 
sible consideration. 

Thanking you in advance for the 
courtesy, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Larter & Sons, New York. 














It’s 
Never 


Too 


we want to say that Late 
we are well pleased with 
the quality of the work to supplement 
as well as with your de- 
livery. 
Wuire, WiLe & Warner, oss th 
Buffalo, N. Y. activities wit 
Nov. 17th, 1913. attractively de- 
signed slides. 
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your other 
advertising 


Rough Old Stratford stock 
—is now off the press and 


Number seven—printed in 
gray from Caslon type on 
will be sent without charge 
to any advertiser making 
request to Glen Buck, Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 











Read page 89 of the Dec. 4th issue ot 
Printers’ Ink, and write us for samples. 


Troy Slide and Sign Co. 


Box 43 TROY, OHIO 





A New Glen Buck 


Book— 
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Not only does this card of in- 
troduction tell the inquirer where 
he can buy the Larter stud, but 
what is more important it pleases 
the dealer to think that Larter & 
Sons have taken the trouble to 
send this customer to them and 
he looks upon it as a personal fa- 
vor, At the same time this plan 
does not antagonize the dealer 
who does not carry the line, be- 
cause it is left to the inquirer 
to buy where he wishes. 

These incidents are mentioned 
here to start the advertiser think- 
ing about his follow-up methods. 
Is he spending money to get in- 
quiries and then letting them slip 
through his fingers because of a 
penny-wise-pound-foolish policy of 
using ineffective form-letters in 
following them up? Is he leaving 
this most important detail to some 
subordinate who does not appre- 
ciate that the success or failure 
of a concern’s advertising hinges 
on the way the inquiry is followed 
through to the sale? Is he doing 
what the motor manufacturer did 
in the opening incident—failing 
to keep his end of it up and then 
blaming the publisher? If he is, 
he should appreciate that all any 
publication can do is to put the 
advertiser in touch with buyers 
and impress upon those who read 
his advertising certain truths 
about the product. What happens 
to the inquiry after that is up to 
the advertiser. 


Special Beater Helps Sales 


A special dessert beater which was of- 
fered free by The Hepolite Company, 


of St. Louis, manufacturers of “Snow 
Mellow,” has been the means df selling 
the product where ordinary copy failed 
to bring results. It was found that a 
special beater was necessary to get 
results in beating Snow Mellow to a 
proper stiffness. One of the beaters was 
given away to housekeepers who would 
sign a coupon and present it to the 
dealer. 


Lippman Speaks at Montreal 


C. R: Lippmann, of New York, re- 
cently addressed the Montreal Adver 
tising Club and Montreal Publicity 
Club.’ His subject in both instances 
was ‘“House-Organs.” 


‘ 


Hasbrook, Story & Brooks, of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, have 
been appointed representatives of the 
Waterloo Evening Courier. 


Gets Advertising Value fro 
Mm 
Old Ledgers 


The Jewell  Beltin 5 i 
[ , g Compan 
putting its old sales ledgers to yee 
use by making them help sell belting to 
ay in the technical field, 
_A description of a recent page a 
tisement will show how the = = 
ing carried out. To the left of the head. 


Right years before the Civil War began, the Collins C; ac il 
Conn began to buy JEWELL Belting—and they a bes Sxe9 
an bold « customer for 6 fong 


Sixty years is « Z 


Jew 11-Belting 


‘This (» not As 





other big and prominent concerns such as the Seth Tho tock Company, 
Russell and Erwin, etc, have been buying JEWELL Belting for se onl 


‘You cennot know the quality of « belt wotit 
you have tned it, aati 


Bot Leather Fonsere 
Rome Ge Martrd, Cons 





line, “For Sixty Years the Collins Com- 
pany Has Been a Customer,” appears 
the reproduction of an actual entry 
made in an ancient ledger and dated 
1853, showing a sale of $17.55 to the 
Collins company. Further down the 
page, under the date “1913,” appears a 
reproduction of a recent order received 
from the same customer. The differ- 
ence between the cramped handwriting 
of 1853 and the brisk modern type- 
written order is extremely striking. 

By handling the series in this manner 
the old ledgers are being put to practical 
use instead of being allowed to ac- 
cumulate dust and cobwebs. 


_ pita m 

Three P’s in Business Pod 

There are three things a man should 
get out of his business—(1) profit, (2) 
permanence, (3) pride. 

Without profit, it isn’t business, but 
only a_ hobby. 

Without permanence, it’s 
existerice. 

Without pride, it’s only drudgery.— 
Obiter Dicta, 


only .an 


Advertises to Catch Negro 
Trade 

Nelson’s Hair Dressing 
are advertising to catch the Negro 
trade in St. Louis. The dressing is rec- 
ommended as the “pomade that makes 
harsh, kinky hair soft and glossy. 


Makers of 
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‘ 
1 ' Brand Evaporated Milk; one package 
Plan of Selling Kitchen Boulevard Brand Tea; one a Van 
Cabinets Camp’s Soup; one can Van Camp’s 







i ; Spaghetti; one can Van Camp’s Pork 
White House Kitchen Cabinets a and Beans; one ten-cent loaf Schulze’s 
being sold in Chicago through a ad Butternut Bread; one package Sualer 
of offering 18 different house vz Oats; one-pound package Mrs. Rorer’s 
products free with each cabinet. Coffee; one bottle Hydrox Ginger Ale; 
— sale was arranged during which one bottle Hydrox Root Beer; one 
the cabinet would be sold for $11.95— package Morris’ Marigold Butterine. 
or $1 cash and $1 vag oa The house- Placed around the edge of the 5-col.- 
hold articles given free were: One  ,v.300-line advertisement were cuts of 
sack Pillsburys XXXX Flour; one aij the products given away. 
one-half-pound can _ Runkel’s Cocoa; yd 
one 25-0z. can K, C. Baking Powder; 
one can Bitzputr ick Kitchen Klenzer; “Roman Meal,” a product said to be 
one can U. S. Metal Polish; one can made of wheat and rye, etc.—the food 
Housewife’s Friend; one box Morton’s that the Roman soldiers ate—is being 
Free Running Salt; one can Savoy advertised in Milwaukee. 


THE NORTHWESTERN AGRICULTURIST 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Is one of the ‘Charter Members” of the 


ADVERTISING AUDIT ASSOCIATION 


and Bureau of Certified Circulation 


150,000 a Week 


The largest circulation of any farm weekly in America, of ‘‘regional distribution.” Only one national 
weekly has as large a circulation. Audited last October by the Association of American Advertisers and 
certified ‘exceeding 150,000 for the entire year previous.” 

P. V. COLLINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


































The One Real 
: eum omoke Treat 

RIC beeies You Ad-Men 
_ Most gRYING Have Been 
NIG AR! Waiting for! 
na ¢ No matter how diffi- 
cult it may be to satisfy your cigar 
taste—no matter how many scores or hundreds 
of kinds and grades of cigars you have tred in a vain search for 
your ‘‘one perfect smoke’ —you have a NEw pleasure and a DELIGHTFUL 
SURPRISE coming to you when you ‘‘light up’ your first Gold Armor 
All Havana Cuban hand-made Cigar. 


HAND-MADE IN TAMPA, FLORIDA, BY CUBAN EXPERTS! 

































My cigars are hand-made by skilled —I sell them to you at only 4}¢c. to 
Cuban labor from the Choicest Cuban 11c, each in lots of 50. 
leaf—ricbly fragrant, cool and mel- Every box goes by prepaid express 
low. with privilege of smoking TW8LVE 







I supply Armor Brand cigars in from each box, and if they don’t 
five shapes and sizes, I claim they satisfy you COMPLETELY, send them 
are BETTER than any 10c. to 25c., back at my expense and the test has 
cigars sold anywhere in America but cost you nothing. 

LET ME SEND YOU THE SAMPLE BOX OF FIVE! 


—S— = ee 
I want to send you five of my cigars as a sort of illustrated booklet «*My Personal Message,"’ con- 












‘introduction.’’ “Send me 2c. as evidence of good taining the most liberal, quality-proving cigar effer 
faith and I'il send you a sample box of five such ever known, Use your business station- 
ery, ENCLOSE THIS ADVERTISE- Mlustration 






cigars as you couldn't duplicate for 500. in any 
cigar store in the land! 1'll send also a copy of MENT and 20c. stamps and mail to Greatly Re- 


duced---Actual 
RANDOLPH ROSE, 52 Rose Bidg., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 















The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


ONCE upon a time your School- are in the same condition that I was a 


master read a book which 
was written by an “occultist” of 
parts, who described from inti- 
mate knowledge the cosmogony of 
the universe. Particularly blood- 
curdling was his chapter on the 
disembodied spirits whom he 
called “dwellers on the threshold,” 
who wait through eternity a 
chance to get incarnated. Every 
time an opportunity seems to pre- 
sent itself fate, or destiny, or 
some other intangibility slams the 
door. So they never do get in- 
side. It reminds the Schoolmas- 
ter of the “dwellers on the thresh- 
old” of advertising; the inhabi- 
tants of the limbo of “schemes,” 
who devote talents, which are 
sometimes considerable, to the 
promotion of petty enterprises 
which skirt the edge of dishon- 
esty, and who never achieve solid 
success because they never de- 
serve it. | x * * 

There. would be no reason to 
refer to these gentry in this place 
were it not for the fact that their 
activity, casts suspicion upon all 
advertising. _ The promoter who 
is writing .four-page letters asking 
aprtt cat ingestors to gamble ten 
dollars! oh| the chances of his stri- 


king’ oil ‘east of Denver is careful 
to keep inside the Post-office reg- 
ulations, but he makes the adver- 
tising of solid securities a harder 


task. The ex-vaudevillian who 
promises to make anybody a suc- 
cessful actor for $3 is casting 
obstacles in the path of the man 
with an honest and efficient corre- 
spondence course. The apostles 
of what Huckleberry Finn called 
“tears and flapdoodle” are under- 
mining the public responsiveness 
which honest advertising has built 
up. Here are two paragraphs 
from a letter intended to sell a 
hackneyed and stereotyped set of 
mail-order “instructions” : 


Drar Frienp:— 

I know the bitterness of being a poor, 
hard-working man, and if you are one 
of these unfortunate beings I speak to 
you, my dear friend, with a heart full 
of sympathy and tenderness, and if you 
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few years ago you must not do 

but believe me, and listen. It pe 
duty alone and beyond all else to make 
the most of your possibilities, to gain 
and hold the best there is in life for 
you. Why hesitate? Why drone along 
in the same old rut year in and year 
out? Nothing to look forward to, noth- 
ing laid by for a rainy day. The time 
will surely come when you can no 
longer do the dull, drudged lock-step 
to and from work. 

* . * * . * 


I was once in the wilderness, but I 
found the right way that led me out; 
I saw my opportunity, grasped it, made 
a fortune and I am now ready to help 
you, yet with all my heart and all my 
love outpoured upon you unless you 
trust me and see the opportunity I am 
offering you, and_accept it I can do 
nothing for you. I can only say to you 
in justice to yourself decide now for 
your own future happiness. To-day is 
the time. Don’t let now go past with- 
out filling in the enclosed application 
blank and returning same to me. For 
your own sake and for your family’s 
sake, DO IT NOW. . 
_ It is not quite so much of a 
joke when we think of it multi- 
plied by thousands and sent’ to 
those whom we are trying to in- 
fluence in favor of shoes, clothes, 
and canned goods! 

>’ * * 


These . “threshold advertisers” 
cannot be entirely eliminated, of 
course. It is utterly impossible 
for anybody to draw the line 
which divides the sheep from the 
goats. But it is still a great deal 
too easy for the doubtful concern 
to buy space in publications which 
carry reputable and_ legitimate 
business. The publisher is not a 
court, and cannot be required to 
investigate every applicant for 
space, but he can refuse any ad- 
vertisement which he does not 
want to accept. Just as soon as 
reputable advertisers insist that 
they object to buying space along- 
side the doubtful or crooked an- 
nouncement, publishers will begin 
to reject more of the latter va- 
riety. There need be no compul; 
sion about it: it will happen per- 
fectly naturally. The A. N. A. M, 
has made a good beginning along 
this very line, at its Chicago meet- 
ing, and the Schoolmaster looks 
to see it bear fruit. ; 











PRINTERS’ INK 


UNITED ELECTRIC LAMP ©O. 
253 THIRTY-SIXTH ST. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 18, 1914 
Editor PRINTERS’ INK: 


Herewith I enclose my renewal for one year’s sub 
scription for PRINTERS’ INK beginning with April 2, 
1914. 


I could not get along very well without your invalu- 
able periodical, and only regret that | have to wait a 
week between issues. 


Any business head or advertising man, who is not a 
subscriber to PRINTERS’ INK cannot expect to have 
a complete organization without it. 


I read your publication from cover to cover every 
week—even if | have to take it home and sit up nights, 
I profit from the experience of others, and that experi- 


ence I find only in PRINTERS’ INK. 


The man who knows it all, knows nothing. Your 
publication comes nearer to knowing it all than any- 
thing else | know of, for the simple reason that it con- 
tains all of the important things which the leading busi- 
ness men have imparted to it. 


In short, PRINTERS’ INK —in my estimation— 
is a cyclopedia of experience and a catalogue of facts. 
With this combination of information, there is no excuse 


for the man who fails. Truly PRINTERS’ INK is the 


business man’s “Schoolmaster.” 


The foregoing is said in all sincerity. 1 owe much 
of my success to the consistent and systematic reading 


of PRINTERS’ INK. 
Very truly yours, 


Mec 


General Manager 


UNITED ELECTRIC LAMP CO. 
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Current Government 
Circulation Statement 


No, 31| 


The net paid circulation of the Elizabeth 
coy ae yo as reported under oath to 
. S. Government under the News- 


the 

paper Publicity Law 

ment appears below: 

First report Oct. 1, 1912 

Second report, Apr. 1, 

Third report, Oct. 1, 

Fourth report, Apr. 1, 1914 
Members A. N. P. A. Bureau of 

Advertising and Gilt Edge List. 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 
F. R. NORTHRO!’, Special Representative 


since 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Advertising Bldg., Chicago, II). 


its enact- 








Advertising Rhymes- Advertisers 


interested 
in rhymes or verse, such as that 
appearing in the advertisement on 
page 87, can get in touch with 
good writers of this fascinating, 
catchy “copy” by addressing “C,” 
Box 174, Printers’ INK. 








HE Wisconsin Agriculturist is the only 
general English farm paper claiming 
to cover this territory which would join 
the Advertising Audit 
Association. 


WISCONSIN 








. Agricurturist 





“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Chemical Medicines, Chicago, III. 
American Journal of Surgery New York 
American Medicine - - New York 
Interstate Medical Journal - - St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council = - - . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeatic Gazette Detroit, Mich. 
ASSOOIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
8. D. CLouen, Sec’y, Raveus wood Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
A. D. MoTiaux, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





However much one may sym- 
pathize with the object of the 
“go-to-church” movement which 
has recently made, its appearance 
in various parts of the country 
the advertising man cannot help a 
feeling of regret over some of 
the methods employed. The 
Schoolmaster does not know what 
was done in other sections of the 
country, but in these parts the 
publicity given to the movement 
seemed calculated to have pre. 
cisely the opposite effect from 
that intended. The copy intimated 
most plainly that the reader never 
went to church anyway, that he 
was hopelessly unregenerate and 
in need of cleansing: quite as if 
an advertiser of soap should ad- 
vise the public to “take a bath 
and see how it feels.” The School- 
master knows a number of people 
—fairly representative men and 
women—on whom the publicity 
reacted like a slap in the face, 
and he would respectfully suggest 
that the campaign be rechristened. 
Instead of “go to church” he 
would suggest “come to church,” 
a change which at least suggests 
an invitation with a welcome at- 
tached. 

* * * 

As the Schoolmaster looks at it, 
much of the advertising of reform 
is open to the same objection: it 
is written too exclusively from 
the standpoint of the reformers. 
The extreme type of it is illus- 
trated by the St. Louis pastor who 
advertised in the classified col- 
umns for “600 men: come ready 
to work.” They came, bright and 
early, bringing their: picks and 
shovels; but they seemed not 
highly pleased when he said they 
were wanted to “work for the 
Lord.” The Schoolmaster assur- 
edly believes that advertising may 
become one of the most powerful 
agents of moral and social regen- 
eration, but the reformer must 
learn how to use it. 

*” * 


Now comes an advertising agent 
on the platform with a grievance 


against the publishers. He says 
they are continually flooding his 
mail with letters, folders and cit- 
culars which contain everything 
except the thing he is most intet- 









ested in: rates. They tell him 
how much circulation they have, 
how fine it is as regards quality, 
and how many subscribers they 
have in Oklahoma; but they sel- 
dom tell how much it costs. Even 
when they change their rates, they 
forget to send him a new rate- 
card, or they enclose it in a 
bunch of circulars with nothing to 
call special attention to it. “We 
try to keep our rate files as com- 
plete as possible,” he says, “and 
yet we receive orders trom adver- 
tisers for space in publications 
from which we have received 
quantities of matter, with no rate- 
card, and for publications whose 
rates have been changed without 
new rates having been sent us.” 
* o’” * 


When the preacher announces 
the annual strawberry festival, he 
does not bury it in the middle of 
a prosy sermon, and the adver- 
tiser does not submerge his most 
important point in a sea of statisti- 
cal data. Yet the advertising 
agent says he is obliged to search 
the desert of circular matter in 
the hope of finding an occasional 
oasis in the shape of a rate-card. 
Most advertising agents are not 
so conscientious, however, and the 
possible rate-card is allowed to go 
the way of the rest of the follow 
up. One of the largest agents in 
New York tells the Schoolmaster 
that the mail received at his resi- 
dence is so cumbered with circu- 
lars from publishers that he is 
obliged to have his butler sort it 
over before he sees it. Perhaps, 
if the one-cent letter postage prop- 
osition ever goes through, the 
agent will have to hire two but- 
lers, but there is no assurance 
anywhere of increased respect for 
rate-cards when they happen to 
show up. 

* * * 
. “The Company agrees to 
inspect the carefully before 
shipping same to the purchaser, 
agrees to eliminate all defective 
copies and agrees that if defective 
printing is sent it shall be option- 
al with the Company as to 
whether it will use the that 
are printed in a first-class manner, 
returning defective copies, or re- 

















turn the entire shipment.” This 
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The Logical Way to 
Reach Building Con- 


tractors is Through 


The 
NATIONAL 


BUILDER 


Their Business Paper 














Any campaign involving the 
marketing of material or equip- 
ment used in building construc- 
tion must receive the co-operation 
of the building contractor. It’s 
a necessary factor. 


The greater proportion of 
building work today is  con- 
trolled by Architectural Con- 
tractors—that is, builders who 
undertake their own architec- 
tural work and who exert a 
strong buying influence over 
their customers. 


These men make it their duty 
to keep posted on every new 
oe gg mera in their business. 

he individual advantages of 
every kind of building material 
for walls, floors, roofs, etc., are 
investigated thoroughly. The 
relative desirability of different 
types of heating, plumbing and 
lighting systems, refrigerators, 
interior finishes, etc., is carefully 
studied and the literature filed 
for reference. This not only 
enables them to specify and use 
different materials but also per- 
mits their endorsing any sugges- 
tions of their customers—the 
building owners. 


Every reader of the National 
Builder’ is vitally interested in 
anything connected with the 
trade; there’s practically no 
waste circulation. 


The National Builder is at all 
times willing to extend its co- 
operation to manufacturers and 
advertising agencies in_ the 
formulation of campaigns. Rates 
upon request. 


The National Builder 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
Member 
Advertising Audit Association 
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4 I can tell you how 

a certain Trust Com- 
e pany secured 33% 
of the deposits of a 
city of 100,000 
with 13 competitors. 




















> 


' Want to hear about it? 




















Financial Advertising Specialist 
READING, PA. 














NATHANIEL FERGUSON 























The German Weekly of National 


Circulation 























LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 131,428. Rate 35c, 





































Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 
Masterpiece of Value 


THE HARRIS 


VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
The Harris Vis- $39°° 


ible Typewriter is 

yond question 
the greatest merchandising 
victory we have ever won. 
.The Harris is standard in 
Size and shape—is equipped 
with Universal keyboard, two 
sets of shift keys, shift lock, 
release key, tabulator, back 
spacer, marginal release, 11- 
inch carriage; writes a line 
9 inches long. 
Compare it with any other 
make, regardless of price, and 
judge the value we are offering. 
Write today, requesting Type- 
writer Catalog No. 86P92, which 
describes every detail and 
quotes liberal time payment 
terms. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
Sold 
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is a simple paragraph ‘that. one 
concern is now putting into its 
printing orders after a series of 
annoying experiences with print 
ers that fail to observe the cond- 
tion of the material they ship, 

a ae 


The following letter to the edi- 
tor of the Engineering Record 
should be illuminating to those 
advertising gentlemen who believe 
that follow-up information and 
argument should invariably be de- 
livered piece-meal: 


Str:—In the Engineering Record of 
February 21, on the Publisher’s Page, 
there was a paragraph that particularly 
appealed to me. In this paragraph you 
say: “The man who reads advertise- 
ments regularly and with a mind on 
the alert for suggestions, absorbs a very 
considerable fund of otherwise almost 
unobtainable information.’ The writer 
heartily agrees with this, and has fol- 
lowed the practice for many_ years. 
There is one objection to the habit, and 
that is the desire to know more about 
some particular device he sees adver- 
tised. If one gives way to this desire 
and writes for a catalogue, even if it 
is particularly stated it is for his file 
end for future reference, he is almost 
| certain to be bombarded with that most 

annoying of all advertising devices, the 

follow-up letter. 

If a census of buyers were taken, it 
is a safe bet that 90 per cent of them 
would condemn the system, especially 
in its most violent form of dribbling 
out in homeopathic doses by means ot 
half a dozen letters or circulars the 
information sought. If advertisers 
could be brought to see that buyers, as 
a rule, have sufficient intelligence to 
take their information at one dose and 
know for themselves what they want 
without being “ding-donged” at, like 
schoolboys late in May, they would 
Save postage and have their literature 
more carefully read and preserved. 

; W. R. SmyrTHeE, 

Consulting Engineer. 

San Marcial, N. Mex. 


“Some” Shipping Clerk 
The following appeared in the classi- 
fied wants, in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, of April 15th: } 
WANTED—First class shipping clerk 


| who is familiar with the city and all 


railroads; no drinker or one who takes 
“an occasional glass of beer” need ap- 
ply; not necessary to be a church mem 
ber or a prize fighter, but one who can 


| hold his own and occasionally lick a 
| teamster when the occas‘on calls for it; 
| a good, steady, hard-handed, all-around 


worker, but not too sassy. If you can 
fill all these requirements and have a 
coup'e of legs, two arms and a hard 


| head, you may app'y. N. B.: You are 


docked $4 every time you attend a 
funeral unless it is your own, and then 


| the boss gets the $4 to compensate him 
| for the loss of your services when you 


are getting planted. Add. J 29, Globe- 
Democrat. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in “PrintEers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS HELP WANTED 





T FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
poole Advertising Agents. Established NEWSPAPER CONTEST 
1812. Special facilities for placing advertise- ‘The Chapman Society wants two capable, ex- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United perienced gentlemen as representatives to obtain 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, contracts with publishers for a new circulation 
: feature drawing account. Address, Box A M-889, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 
r= — pontiac Baden 
ERO TS GE Ss ne who understands thorou y newspaper 

HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- advertising and management; on whe cantatas 

lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and advertising editorials and who has personal ac- 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. quaintance in the newspaper world of the larger 
cities. Must be a strictly high-class man of 
wide experience and of known and recognized 
character and ability. Keen judgment, initia- 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES tive and executive ability essential. Salary 
under contract for first year $12,000.00 to the 
right man. All communications strictly and 


WA N Ay E D 0 O B U » 6 sacredly confidential. Box AM-890, Printers’ Ink. 

















interest in small estabiished manufacturing = eee 
business with the idea of becoming associated 
with the business. Box AM-895, care Print- MISCELLANEOUS 
ers’ Ink, 











EW YORK BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY Bottled Goods Manufacturers 


—Established New York printer would con- 
sider taking a first-class man into the firm to and manufacturers in almost every line of busi- 
take care of growing business. We have just ness can effectively distribute high-class, at- 
recently incorporated and are branching out, tractively wrapped chewing gum as an advertis- 
and if you are anxious to get into a growing ing novelty. Your ad on every stick. All flavors. 
business, and grow with it, you will find this an Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. Samples and 
unusual proposition. From $2,000 to $5,000 prices on request. THE HELMET AD GUM 
would be required. AL, Box 855, Printers’ Ink. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








COPY WRITERS Advertising Representatives, 


Club Office Now Forming 


Let Me Submit Sample Copy If you are not quite satisfied in service, 
Send data for result getting circular, folder, price or location join this Club before 
booklet, newspaper or magazine copy, as re- May Ist. There will be every conceivable 
quired. Pay only if satisfactory. Address, convenience. Private office or desk room. 
Box AM-892, care of Printers’ Ink. Library, conference rooms, stenographers, 
etc. And all maintained on the Club 
| ’ ’ principle devoid of the usual office build- 

can t prove to you that there’s ing commercialism. You have a voice in 
“punch” in my copy ‘til I write some for you. deciding location. Particulars from JOHN 
But | shall then. Fifteen years’ ail ’round ex- W. MILLER, care The Advertising World, 
perience. ROBERT EASTON, 1420 Corn | temporary forming office, 150 Nassau St., 
Exchange Bank Bidg , Chicago, N. Y. Telephone Beekman 5300. 














COPIES FOR SALE PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





R SALE — PRINTERS’ INK, from July, A LARGE Eastern Printing Business can be 

1898, to Jan., 1908, complete except 8 copies. purchased for $300,000, one-third cash down. 
Also 86 duplicates 1899 to 1907. Best offer gets Net profits for last three years will justify this 
them. C, A. SINGER, 125 S. Fifth Street, price. The reason for selling does not affect the 
Louisville, Ky, value of the property. Box AF-680, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





RINTING MANAGER open tor engagement 

as buyer, supervisor printing, mechanical or 
detail man; shop, office agency ; 22 years’ experi- 
ence; 12 years with large industrial company. 
Address, Box AL-866, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Mr. Advertising Manager! 
Should not one year’s copy writing experience 
plus IDEAS qualify me for that vacancy in 
your office? Salary secondary consideration. 
Address, Box AJ-822, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Is there a vacancy in your ad- 
vertising department for an I. C. S. graduate? 
Can make good. Age 22. Moderate salary. 
Address, Box AM-872, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR—Experienced, 
high-class, successful record man. Wide, 
favorable acquaintance over Eastern Territory, 
including New England, open for engagement 
on general or class publication. Highest en- 
dorsements. Address, Box AA-641, Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Want a-Man of Ability 


for your circulation department who has had 
one year’s experience in a printing house, and 
three years’ with two large technical journals? 
If so, write to Box AM-876, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 








From Agency to Manufacturer 


Am ready and fit to make this move. ‘Ten years’ 
broad advertising experience. Plans—Ideas—- 
»ketches—Layouts—Copy — Art — Engraving— 
Printing — Mediums — Markets. With leading 
New York Agencv the past five years. Chief 
writer and designer. Ace 34, married. Address, 
Box AM-87%5, care of Printers’ Ink. 





MANAGING EDITOR 

of a well-known class magazine for business men 
wishes a broader field. Contributor to World’s 
Work, Collier’s, The Outlook, Munsey’s, etc. 
First-class rewrite and make-up man. Consider- 
able experience in publicity work, Thoroughiy 
competent to handle large trade journal or house 
organ. References from present employers. 
Address, Box AM-870, care of Printers’ Ink. 


You, Mr. Advertising Man, 


need some one to relieve you of detail ; one with 
initiative and experience to layout ads, buy en- 
gravings, printing and space. I’ve six years’ 
experience in these branches. Now employed 
but want opportunities to advance. Salary 
secondary as I'll prove my ability. References 
furnished. Box AM-894, care of Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL-ORDER MAN 


in Kansas City who has built up a mail-order 
business to over $1,000,000 a year wishes to con- 
nect with some responsible firm as Advertising 
or General Manager. The Increased profits will 
pay my salary of $3,500 many times over. High- 
est endorsements. Address, Box AM-893, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











ETAIL MAN OR ASSISTANT ADVER- 

TISING MANAGER — Man with excep- 
tional ability as ‘‘missionary”’ and inspector with 
excellent knowledge of merchandising methods, 
connective and co-operative advertising in its 
various phases, solicits opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability. Employment at headquarters 
or on road acceptable. Experimental work no 
objection. Some copy experience. Aged thirty, 
excellent education and references. Address, 
Box AF-678, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ARE YOU ENTERING THE 
BRITISH MARKET? , 


A very successful Sales Director 
American House in the Trade desires chan, 

Four years present situation. Highest teles 
ences—one recently received from Presi a 
reads: “Your Work Simply Wonderful,” A 
dress “ENTHUSIASM,” Box AJ-821, Printers’ Ink, 


for largest 








Mr. Sales Manager 


I want to sell for you. I am 24, and for 
the past four years have been purchasing 
agent and storekeeper for a large hospital, 
I have a good knowledge of merchandise 
and now desire to connect in a selling 
capacity. I am a convincing speaker and 
can sell merchandise. I want to connect 
with a good house. I take pride in my 
past record and hope to make good for 
you. Will you give mea chance? S,W., 
80 Walton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








Out of Print 


January 22nd, 29th 
February 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th 


—1914— 


All copies of the above 
issues of PRINTERS’ INK 
have been sold, making it im- 
possible to include those 
numbers in subscriptions to 


be dated back. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing (o., 


12 West 31st St., New York City 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on jile and will be snown to any advertiser. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1913, 
49,008. First 2 months, 1914, 30,246. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average gross circulation 
Jan, 1914, 7,616. 


CALIFORNIA 


The only morning newspaper in its territory 


San Francisco, Examiner. 
Sworn average daily circu- 


lation for 1913, 128,396. 


with no return privileges. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,591, 
Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


BoutY Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average March, 
1914, 13,928, Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


I rlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; >unday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance.”’ 


Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 43,000. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Washington, Eve. Journal. 
County, 2,003 suoscribers. A 

Waterloo, Rvening Courier, 6th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281, Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


Oniyv daily in 
jOod peopie. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 19! 
daily, $0,669. 7 tins 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 


ann Jtem, net daily average for 1913, 





MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810, 


Portland, Avensmg Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7élegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For March, 1914, 
80,047 daily; 65,304 Sunday. 

lhe adsoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


UA 
oN 
aaa) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Advertising totals: 1913, 8,834,750 
lines, 1, ,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Boston, Avening 7ranscri~t (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount vi week aay ad. 


Lynn, Avening Jiem. Daily sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 19:2, 18,338; 1073, 15,8738. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's fiamiiy paper. Covers held thoroughiy. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daiiy average 
tor 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. I'he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circutating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most proftably. 
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Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for first 3 months, 
1914, 109,000. 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR pr i867. Vldest Minneapolis daily, 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

TEEO 1013, daily 7ridune, 106,763; Sun- 
day 7rtbune, 159,163, 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Wationxai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,602. 


NEW JERSEY 


Gamden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. Ist, 1913, 


to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


Camden, /ost-Telegrim. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden’s oldest daily. 


frenton, Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
°r1, 20,115; '12—21,989; ':3, 24,510. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Axgqusrer, evening,47,656. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. Dec.,'13 
4,699. Semi.Weerly Sentinel, av. Dec.,'13, 7,271. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1851. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For March, 1914, 113,707 daily ; Sunday, 160,592. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,635; 22,416av., March, 1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. ‘he Press (©@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Hiome News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 


UA 
oo Ry 
TEEO 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 18,675. 





_ West Chester. Locai News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. in its gand year, 
Independent. Has Chester Co,, 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth, 


UA 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes- Leader, eve. net, sworn 
average for 1913, 19,187. : 


York, Dispatch and Daily 


Average for 1913, 
19,187. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Hvenines J imes. 
tion for 1913, 21,628 — sworn 


Average circula. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 


ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (@@). Sun. 
day , 30,494(@O). The Evening Bulletin, 


47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913, 


Westerly, Daily Sun. S. E. Conn, and §, 
Rhode Island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver, 
cir., 1913, 6,630 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Jost. Evening. Actual 


daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver. 
age for tweive months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 


23,014. 


UA 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7'#e Bee(eve.) Average, March, 19:4, 
6,293. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 te Seattle Times (Q@G) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great proanctive 
vaiue to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913. 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 10914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 


UA 
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Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681 


Tacoma, News, Average for year 1913, 


20,510 
WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gaszette. Daily average, March, 
1914, daily 6,989; semi-weekly, 1,397. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournai, daily average, 1913, 4,712. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1013, 12,862 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 
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| Want-Ad 


Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 


W Haven Register. Leading want ad medi 
Nimof State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,236. 


MAINE 


ine Bxoress and Sunday Telegram 
Tore Wont Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combine. 
MINNESOTA 

TH Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing want ad medium of the great 

Aaisy Northwest, carrying more paid 

AN want ads than any other daily 

aa = newspaper in the ‘I'win Cities, 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in poth the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore ews carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


NEW YORK 
TH Buffalo Avening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


THE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 











tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a4 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 





OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 


full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Uldest, pest known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Ketorter 
Recognized Organ or the cotton and wooren 
industries of America (OO). 


Boston Avening Transcript (OO), established 
1830. ‘I'he oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapoiis. ‘The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn Hagie (@@) 1s ‘YHE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous and Department 
Store trade. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@O). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 broadway, N. Y 


New York Herald (OO). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions tne 
New York Heraia first. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Sulation of any tecnnicai paper in the worid. 


New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 


Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. itis onthe Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,959. Sun- 
day, 170,667. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH ©» 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘*‘lhe K. 1. Bible.’’ 
TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial- A ppeal (@®@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial- 
Appeal passes both guality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (Q@@), leads all other Seattle 
and Facific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘ne home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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—thinking of life insurance? 


GENTS of all the other com- 
panies—the 20,000 find it hard 
to compete with the Postal Life 


protection is an ever-present propo- 


OST people are; for insurance 
M sition: it safeguards the home; 


takes care of the 
mortgage; educates 
the youngsters and 
provides old age 
independence. 


It's on the minds of 
most people — the 
thoughtful, humane 
kind: they're thinking 
about it good and hard 
and some 20,000 life 


insurance agents are 


The agent, of course, 
is bent on earning a 
commission and, inci- 
dentally, on beating his 
last year's record under 
urgent pressure from 
his company. 


But don’t let him oo 
it at your expense, for 
if you take a policy 
through any agent, 
his commission will 
come out of your pre- 
miom—the first year 
and 


This, of course, will 
make your insurance 
cost you more mt 
though you app! 
direct to the one 
American company 
that operates without 
agents, namely: 


The Postal Life 
Insurance Company 


ile q 
| al 


Postal Life Building 





Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 


eo a 





1st. 
ranging on whole-life policies up to 


407% 


of the premium go to the policy- 
holders first year. 

2d. Renewal-Commission 
Dividends and Office-Ex- 
pense Savings covered by the 


9r% 


uaranteed divijiends go to 
olicyhoiders in subsequent 
years. 
3d. The usual contingent 
policy-dividends, based on the 
Company's earings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first. 


For the reasons here stated and others 

the POSTAL LIFE is justly designated 
Company of Conservation’ —of 
mopey and of health. 

Twill pay you to find out just what 
you can save on any poet ok form of 

olicy— Whole-Life, Limited - Payment 

ife or Endowment. 
Just write and say: ‘Mail full insurance 
particulars as per advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. for April 23rd." 
nd bejcertain to give your occupation 
ard the exact date of your birth. 

The Company will then send you (by 
mail only) exact figures for your age 
with the amount ividends, guaranteed 
and otherwise, now being paid. 

No agent will be sent to visit you: the 

nefit of his commission goes to you be- 
cause you deal direct. 


PosTaL LIFE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street, New York 


and it is therefore 
best not to believe 
what such agents 
say about the 
Company or what 
they show you 
in some easily- 
influenced insurance 


periodical. 


te Prod Li is a 
ly acer in- 
stitution and has the 
confidence of all 

ughtful insurers who 
take the trouble to find 
out about it for them- 
selves. 


They find that the 
Postal gives all that 

companies give 
and much that they do 
not or cap not give. 


For example: the 
Postal’s Health Bureau 
lorms a most im- 
rtant service in 
Ith conservation by 
issuing timely Health 
Bulletins for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders 
and by providing for 
those who so desire 
one free medical ex- 
aminetion each year— 
a privilege not accorded 
by any other company. 
It will thus be seen 
that the postal 


Saves you Money and 
Safeguards your Health 








STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Standard policy re- 
serves, HOW nearly $10,000,000, 
Insurance in force, nearly 
$50,000,000. 


Second: Old-line leyal re- 
serve insurance—not fraternal 
or assessment, 


Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the Siate 
insurance Department, 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements anid 
subject to the United States 
postal authorities, 


Fifth: High medical stand 
ards in the selection ot 
risks, 


Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
Bureau provides” one tree 
medical examination each 
year, if desired, 
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You Need Him in Your 
Business, Mr. Manufacturer. 


General Distribution 


is the most necessary of your 
aides. We can bring you together 
if you can show us that your prod- 
uct is superior and that you have 

‘ the requisite capital to properly 
exploit it. It won't do any harm 
to talk to us. Some of our ideas 
are different. 


The Ballard Advertising Company, Inc. 


1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
_—————————————————— 











